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Art. L--THE NEW PRISON OF LANCASTER COUNTY. 


We had the satisfaction, about two years ago, of presenting 
to our readers a ground plan and description of a new prison 
then about to be erected at Reading, for Berks County ; and we 
expressed our belief that the citizens of Lancaster, whose atten- 
tion had already been turned to the subject, would not allow 
themselves to be excelled by their neighbors. It will be seen 
by the accompanying front view and ground plan, that our 
expectation was well founded. The wealth and enterprize of 
our fellow-citizens have been devoted to the construction of an 
edifice, well meriting the attention and thanks of the State. So 
active have been the measures of the architect, Mr. Haviland, 
that the building, which was commenced in the month of March 
last, is already under roof, and will probably be in a condition 
to receive prisoners by the end of the next summer.* 

Before giving the details of this building, it is proper to 
repeat a caution contained in our notice of the plan of the 
Berks prison, viz.: that the performance of duty on the part of 





* It must be borne in mind, that such a building as the Lancaster prison requires 
a considerable period for drying the walls and plastering, before prisoners can be 
admitted without damage to their health. Beside which reason for delay, there is 
another connected with the apparatus for heating and ventilation. Until the 
flues have been dried, it cannot be expected that so extensive a range of draft 
will act properly. At the model English prison, it was at first feared that the 
arrangements would end in failure ; but upon allowing time for the experiment, the 
true source of the difficulty was observed. It is to be hoped that both in Berks 
and Lancaster these cautions will not appear to have been overlooked. 
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2 THE NEW PRISON OF LANCASTER COUNTY. 


the commissioners of our counties, is not secured by any ex. 
ternal finish, nor by any mere semblance of orderly interior 
arrangement. The interior of the prison is the important sub- 
ject; and unless that be planned and executed with strict regard 
to the character of our penal system, and to the humane treat- 
ment of convicts, as well as to the convenience of officers, the 
lavishing of money upon external decoration can serve only 
to bring into clearer relief the misconduct of the local officers. 
In Lancaster, as in Berks County, the authorities have kept in 
view the primary considerations; and at the same time they 
have sought to give embellishment to their seat of justice. 
Hence the cost of their prisons is vastly greater than would 
have been necessary upon the ground of naked utility. As was 
remarked in the article above referred to, “the heating, venti- 
lation, bathing, exercise, visitation, instruction, employment, 
and supervision which are proper, can be obtained in the less 
imposing enclosure of stone walls, such as are now seen in 
most of our county prisons.” 

There has been a practical error in some quarters, in con- 
founding the expense of construction in such cases as those of 
Lancaster and Berks, with what is necessary to make a good 
county jail; and the economical views of some of our friends 
in the interior have been shocked at the bare mention of the 
outlay authorized at Reading. It has been assumed that the 
peculiarities which render the Berks prison worthy of imita- 
tion, are those of a “ penitentiary ;” and that they are extrava- 
gant precautions for a “ county jail.” Hence the old forms of 
construction have been adhered to; and county commissioners 
have thought to acquit themselves of their public duty by fol- 
lowing the antiquated and pernicious examples of a former 
generation. Hence we have seen very recently the erection 
of jails at Hollidaysburg, in Blair County, and at Bloomsburg, 
in Columbia County, which were not only planned in neglect 
of the improvements which have been made in the mechanical 
details bearing upon health and convenience of administration ; 
but in palpable disregard of the abundantly declared penal 
policy of the State. In those places, even the feature of secu- 
rily is wanting, as would be obvious to any practised eye; 
and escapes of prisoners have given experimental evidence of 
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THE NEW PRISON OF LANCASTER COUNTY. 3 


the fact. We have seen in the Hollidaysburg prison, a pro- 
miscuous assemblage of male prisoners in the new rooms, and 
have heard a shout of laughter there, raised by an obscene jest 
of a crazed inmate. In neither of the jails referred to, is there 
any architectural precaution against intercourse of prisoners 
with each other, except such as may be obtained by a few 
large rooms built for common use. 

When we remember that even in countries in which the 
separate mode of confinement has been objected to for long 
terms, there has been comparatively little objection to it for 
houses of detention, such as our local jails; and that in some 
places it has been recommended for such prisons, by avowed 
friends of congregate discipline, it is melancholy that in our own 
State, any of the local authorities should have fallen into such 
practical errors as have been adverted to. 

Whether the local jails should in any case be made, by law, 
penitentiaries for prisoners under long terms of sentence, is a 
question of grave character, upon which we express no opinion 
at this time; but there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
county prisons should at least be freed from those causes of 
evil which have heretofore been so prolific of mischief to the 
character of their inmates, and to the operation of the disci- 
pline in the State penitentiaries. The counties of Northampton 
and Montgomery are about to erect new prisons, and we 
earnestly hope that the commissioners will take such a course 
as is demanded by the humane and safe policy of our penal 
system. 

In those buildings which were erected for the separate sys- 
tem, before the art of prison construction had received its 
latest improvements, there are inconveniences which may 
serve to enlighten us upon several particulars; and these are 
so manifest that they cannot be disregarded, except through 
most culpable neglect. Superior as are the jails of Dauphin 
and Chester to those upon the old plan, they are nevertheless 
greatly inferior to recent designs. In the Chester prison, we 
understand that the inspectors contemplate extensive changes 
in the mode of heating and ventilation. We trust that these 
will be promptly executed, after the necessary pains shall have 
been taken to examine the most approved methods. 
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4 THE NEW PRISON OF LANCASTER COUNTY. 


No outlay, however, upon even the best plan of construction, 
will suffice without discreet administration. The arrangements 
for warmth, ventilation, and separation, may all be rendered 
fruitless, and even hurtful, by injudicious management. ‘The 
precipitancy, the neglect, or the parsimony of officers may 
easily defeat the practical success of the wisest architectural 
designs. Even the exercising yards may become sources of 
evil, through a defect of supervision. We trust that in the 
management of the Berks prison there will be no oversight in 
this respect. The commissioners have procured for the county 
a fair opportunity for the exercise of official ability in the 
administration. Want of care, or skill, or liberality, on the 
part of the inspectors, may render all the provisions unpro- 
ductive. The addition of a small item to the annual sum of 
expenses, too frequently outweighs considerations of public 
good, and of individual benefit to the prisoners. 

The subjoined description is made clearer by the plan an- 
nexed. Without entering into any minute criticism, our readers 
will agree with us that Lancaster has very creditably per- 
formed her share of duty. 


The site of the Lancaster County prison was selected by the 
architect. It is immediately west of the reservoir, and at the 
eastern extremity of the city. The ground is much the most 
elevated in or about Lancaster, and possesses most of the other 
requisites for a good prison location. The front has been made 
to face the Philadelphia Turnpike, or King street, as no proper 
site could be obtained fronting the railroad. It has a southern 
exposure. The facade is two hundred feet in length; is cas- 
tellated Norman, in its style; composed of four towers, two 
large circular ones in the centre, and two octagonal ones at 
the extremes. Between the circular towers is a curtain wall, 
pierced by a gateway ; and behind these towers are two others, 
of square form. From the centre of this group rises a poly- 
gonal tower, which serves as an air shafts and attached to 
which is a stair-tower. The extreme height of this tower is one 
hundred and ten feet; that of the circular and square towers 
is fifty feet, and the wing walls are twenty-two feet in height. 
The other features of the front will be understood by reference 
to the wood cut facing the title page. The area enclosed by 
the prison walls is in the form of an irregular hexagon, of 
which the extreme length from east to west is 500 feet; and 
the depth from south to north is 800 feet. The ground plan is 











MAN’S POWER OF ADAPTATION, &c. 5 


composed of two of the radiating blocks introduced by Mr. 
Haviland into our prison construction. These, when com- 
pleted, will be capable of containing 160 prisoners; but at pre- 
sent only one block is to be constructed, to contain 80 separate 
cells, in two stories of 40 cells each. The cells on the ground 
floor have exercising yards attached, 33. feet in length, with an 
open iron railing at the end, between which and the principal 
enclosing wall is a space of above 22 feet. 

The keeper’s house contains, in the basement, (which is two- 
thirds above ground,) a bake-house, laundry, drying-room, and 
large fuel and provision cellars, surrounded by a spacious area. 
The principal floor has on the right of the entrance an office, 
and on the left, the keeper’s sitting-room. Under the side 
porch are a bath and a water closet for the use of the prisoners 
on their entrance. A shoot conveys their soiled clothes to the 
laundry. 

On the first floor of the central tower is the observatory, 
from which all the rooms in the front building are rece 
accessible, and which commands all the cells in the prison. 
Immediately in the rear, and over the laundry, is the kitchen; 
and over the bake-house is the dining room for the keepers. 
On the second floor there is a large store-room for manufac- 
tured goods and raw materials. 

Immediately in the rear of the keeper’s house, are the gas 
works, for the manufacture of the gas consumed in the institu- 
tion. The warming, ventilating, and construction of the cells, 
are like those of the Berks County prison, with the exception 
of the cell doors, which are of a more convenient design; being 
made to slide into the thickness of the walls, and furnished 
with peculiar safe-guards. 

The cost of the structure is $102,000; in which are included 
the gas works and fixtures, (the gas being introduced into 
every cell ;) and a large culvert for the drainage of the build- 
ing, which is to extend upwards of 1000 feet from the front. 





Arr. IL—MAN’S POWER OF ADAPTATION TO DIFFERENT 
CLIMATES. 


This is the main subject of an interesting paper* by M. 
Boudin, in which it is examined, under the following heads :— 


a 





* Etudes de Pathologie Comparée. Par M. Boudin. (Studies in Comparative 


Pathology. By Dr. Boudin.) Annales d’Hygiene et de Médecine Legale.— 
Juillet, 1849, 
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6 MAN’S POWER OF ADAPTATION 


I. The Negro; the Seapoy ; the Hottentot; the Jew. The con- 
clusion is on the Horse. One may be somewhat surprised at 
the apparently odd conjunction, for pathological inquiry, of 
different families of mankind with the horse. M. Boudin, how- 
ever, derives many cf his tabular statements and arguments 
from official army returns; and his inquiry into the effects of 
climate and breed on the usefulness and endurance of horses, 
is made with reference to their capabilities for cavalry service. 

In the United States, the question of climatic influences, 
and adaptation to them, is one of great practical and abiding 
interest. The problem is being worked out, of how far three 
different races—the white, the copper or yellow, and the black; 
or the Caucasian, the Indian or Mongolian, (?) and the African, 
are modified by the climate of North America, and, at the 
same time, how far they can live in the presence of, and to a 
certain extent mingled—we do not say amalgamated—with 
each other. As far as regards the Indian, the problem is nearly 
solved. He has displayed powers of climatic adaptation to a 
certain extent, but not those of a social kind; -and he is gradu- 
ally receding before the white and the black races; unable to 
cope with the former, and too independent and inflexible to 
take a servile position like the latter. 

It has been generally assumed, that the white race, the great 
families of which all came from Europe, is capable of habita- 
tion and increase in all partsof America. Careful observation 
will, however, show that there are notable limitations in this 
respect, and that however strong may be the theory, the practice 
does not bear it out. Is not this very failure made an apology 
for an enforced residence and labor by a portion of the black 
race, in the regions in which the whites confess their inability 
to live and to labor at the same time? Is not the bare living 
difficult, even without the exhaustion and causes of disease 
incident to the labor? 

Is not the black race circumscribed in its range of habitation, 
so far as relates to health and average longevity; and does it 
not pay a severe penalty, in the diminution of both, when 
attempts are made to extend this range? 

These questions involve, in the details necessary for their 
elucidation, others which possess an importance more than 
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‘TO DIFFERENT CLIMATES. 7 


merely incidental. Such are the comparative longevity of the 
two races, and their ability to bear up under other influences 
besides the climatic ones. 2 
~The author, at the very beginning, enters his protest against 
the prevalent notion of man’s being able to adapt himself to all 
climates, and to take up his abode in all parts of the earth. 
A belief of this nature, not resting on any experimental basis, 
could only have originated, he thinks, from what has been 
observed of “a fraction of humanity” represented by what we 
call the Caucasian race, and in part from not sufficiently dis- 


tinguishing the mere traveller from the laborer and agri- 
culturist. 


From the earliest times to our own day, we see the European fail in all 
his attempts at acquiring a permanent hold on the land of Egypt, where, 
also, the negroes and the Mamelukes are shown to be incapable of procrea- 
tion beyond the third generation. In Corsica, the Italian termination of 
family names proves, of itself, the inability of the French to establish their 
stock in that island. Where, in the north of Africa, are the descendants of 
the Romans and the Vandals? Why, in America, afier passing the 36th 
degree of latitude, do we meet with slavery every where unless the eleva- 
vation of the land mitigates the deleterious influence of an excessively 
increased temperature? It is apparently because the Europeans have 
entirely failed, in this zone, to cultivate the soil themselves. We find 
insanity making frightful progress in the negro poptlation of North America, 
in proportion as it is removed from the zone of which we have just spoken. 
Thus, the proportion of insane negroes, which, in Louisiana, is 1 in 4310, 
amounts, 


In South Carolina, to 1 in 2,477 
In Virginia, to 1 in 1,299 
In Massachusetts, tolin 43 
In Maine, tolin 14* 


The height above the ocean which gives protection to the life of a Euro- 
pean in hot climates, becomes fatal tothe Negro. Out of 53 black soldiers 
posted at Ninera-Elia, in the island of Ceylon, at 6,200 feet above the level 
of the ocean, 15 died before the end of the year. 

In the earliest times, despotism made use of exile into countries alien 
(antipathiques) to their nature, for the destruction of different people. 
With this view, after the destruction of Jerusalem, were a great number of 
Jews sent to Sardinia, on the occasion of whose exile Tacitus makes this 
reflection :—‘ Even if they should become victims to a murderous climate, 
the loss would not be very great.” (£t si ob gravitatum celi interiissent, 
vile damnum.) After the war of the Morea, Mehemet Ali, wishing to get 
clear of the undisciplined Arnouts, sent them to the shores of the Red Sea, 
Where, in few years, 18,000 men were reduced to 400, by the mere influ- 
ence of the climate. 


In other countries, a forgetfulness, or an ignorance of the incompatibility 








* J. Nott, M.D. Two Lectures on the Natural History of the Caucasian and 


Negro Races. [See also Reflections on the Census of 1840.—Southern Literary 
Messenger.] 
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8 MAN’S POWER OF ADAPTATION 


of certain races with particular regions of the earth, has caused an immense 
loss of life and the failure of the most costly expeditions. Thus, in 1817, 
a negro regiment, placed in garrison at Gibraltar, was almost entirely 
destroyed by pulmonary consumption. In 1841, the expedition to the Niger 
failed, owing, perhaps, to the bad selection of the crews of the vessels. In 


‘three weeks after having entered the Niger, 130 out of 145 white men 


were attacked with fever, and 40 sank under it. Ont of 158 negro sailors, 
on the other hand, born in America, the West Indies, or on the Coast of 
Africa, 11 only were assailed by fever; but nine of the cases were fatal. 
The issue of the English expedition to Walcheren, and that of the French 
to Saint Domingo, prove that governments often act with little prudence. 


An extract is then made from Thiers’ History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire, showing the dreadful mortality among 
the French troops employed in the invasion of Saint Domingo. 
But seven or eight thousand men survived out of an army of 
thirty-two thousand. Fifteen thousand men were carried off 
in two months. “ At the same time in which Toussaint Lou- 
verture, the sinister prophet, who had foretold and longed for 
these disasters, died of cold in France, a prisoner at the fort of 
Joux, our soldiers sank under the piercing rays of a destroying 


39 


sun. 

All history shows the folly, not to say the wickedness, of 
man’s endeavors to set aside the natural laws, which rest on 
climatic influences, and the difference of races. He may 
struggle for a while against them, and even seem to be victo- 
rious in the struggle; but disease, in its most pestilential form, 
overtakes him, and all the boasted wisdom in the council, and 
strategy in the field, are set at naught by the conjoined opera- 
tion of earth and air—producing elemental changes which 
sometimes escape the perception of the keenest philosophic 
searchers. Amidst scenes that would suggest the ideas of a 
paradise, so prodigal and beauteous are the productions of 
nature, and in an air redolent of sweets, there Jurks a poison 
which destroys like the commissioned angel. 

On the other hand, it should be known, that most of the 
diseases, which have committed such havoc in armies, might 
have been prevented by a suitable military hygiene, viz.—a 
proper selection of encampments, adequate clothing, and dry 
lodging, with wholesome food and pure water, to the exclusion 
of distilled spirits, for the troops. 











TO DIFFERENT CLIMATES. 9 


Numerous tabular returns are furnished by M. Boudin, to show the great 
ameliorations in military hygiene introduced of late years by the English 

vernment, with the effect of diminishing the mortality of the troops 
stationed in its different foreign posts. 

The auxiliary troops, not of English origin, have likewise gained from 
similar causes. Thus, at the Cape of Good Hope, the mortality among the 
corps of Hottentots has been reduced, annually, from 12 to7 in a 1000. 
The black regiments, in the West Indies, recruited from slaves recaptured 
in slave vessels, or from the inhabitants of the West Coast of Africa, suf- 
fered, in the twenty years ending in 1836, a mortality 40 per thousand in 
jamaica, and of 30 per thousand in the Windward Islands. In 1845 and 
1846, the average mortality in the former was but 31, and in the latter 26 
per thousand. 


The same praise cannot be extended by the author to his 
own government. 


In five French colonies, the mortality among the white soldiers, not 


including the invalided, has been, during a period of twenty-nine years, | 


eight to nine times greater than that of the civil population, and four to five 
times greater than that of the troops stationed in the interior. Theaverage 
proportion, which is 82.5 in a thousand for the colonists generally, rises to 
96 in Gaudaloupe, to 100 in Martinique, and to 121 in Senegal. 

Coming now to a more direct application of the subject of predisposition 
of particular races to certain diseases, the author very properly observes :— 
“In a practical point of view, the well-ascertained predisposition to a par- 
ticular disease, requires the adoption of all hygienic measures for the obvi- 
ating of this predisposition. The immunity of a race may be turned to 
account for the general good. I mean, that if experience shows a decided 
predisposition in the negro race to pulmonary consumption or to typhoid 
diseases, all the circumstances which favor the development or aggravation 
of these two affections ought to be the object of a more rigorous inquiry as 
to their bearing on the black population.” 


“We shall soon see,” continues M. Boudin, “the different 
results in America, of the penitentiary system on the two 
races.” But-before his doing so, it would have been desirable 
for him to exhibit, in the first place, that which he has done 
afterwards, viz.—the difference in the mortality of the two 
races, in the same places, and under the same average hygienic 
circumstances. By this means, we shall be better able to judge 
of the peculiar operation of prison-seclusion on the African, 
and thus avoid either exaggerating or underrating the influence 
of this cause. Still, taking M. Boudin as our guide, but only 
changing his order of inquiry, we learn the following impor- 
tant facts, bearing on the general question :— 

Dr. Baly, (physician to Milbank Prison, and lecturer on 
Forensic Medicine in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital,) in a paper 


on the Mortality in Prisons, and the Diseases most Frequently 
VOL. V.—2 | 
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10 MAN’S POWER OF ADAPTATION 


Fatal to Prisoners, shows—1. That the mortality among the 
colored population in New York is twice as great as that of 
the whites. 2. That the proportion of deaths among the 
colored people is greater in the male than in the female sex. 3. 
That the mortality from consumption and diseases of the heart 
in the colored people is double that of the whites. 4. That 
diseases of the respiratory apparatus, not including consump- 
tion, are more rife among the men than among the women of 
the black race. 5. That the violent deaths of colored women 
are to those of white women as 1,425 to 430. 

M. Boudin had previously stated, that “in New York, the 
mortality among the inhabitants above ten years of age, is 15 
deaths in 1000 whites, and 26 deaths in 1000 colored.” 

In Philadelphia, the actual mortality, during the decennial 
period between 1830 and 1840, was, according to.Dr. Emerson, 
(Am. Jour. Med. Sciences, July, 1848,) 1 in 43por_ 23.20 ina 
thousand, among the whites, and 1 in 31, or 32.20 ina thousand, 
among the blacks. Among the latter, it was as high as 1 in 21, 
or 47.06 per thousand in the preceding decennial period. 

This differs from the proportions adduced by M. Boudin, 
which are 24 deaths in 1,000 whites, and 47 in a 1,000 colored 
persons, annually. The proportion of mortality among the 
last mentioned class, for the decennial period between 1820 
and 1830, was, however, that just stated by the French author. 

We find, then, that the deaths among the inhabitants of New 
York, of African descent, are twice as numerous as those of 
the whites, in the same city; and that in Philadelphia the pro- 
portion is not quite as 3 to 4. 

If, next, we take particular classes, represented by equal 
numbers of white and black men, as soldiers, for instance, in 
the same place, and subjected to the same discipline, and sup- 
plied with the same rations, we shall discover that the colored 
troops are, in terrible disproportion, the greatest sufferers from 
disease, and furnish the largest number of deaths. Sill fol- 
lowing M. Boudin, we learn that even in Southern Europe, as at 
Gibraltar, for example, the mortality among the black soldiers 
is three times that of the white soldiers; both of these bodies of 
troops being strangers to the soil. The immense disproportion, 
in this case, is owing to the predominance of diseases of the 
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respiratory apparatus. Nor is this predisposition to pulmonary 
diseases lost by the black race in countries bordering on the 
tropics, or even actually intertropical. It exists in the father- 
land of the race; but it increases by distance from this region, 
whether it be in an easterly or westerly direction, or from the 
equator to the poles. | 

The mortality from pulmonary diseases among the negro 
soldiers in the British foreign posts is as follows:—The pro- 
portion is for every 1,000: On the Western Coast of Africa it is 
6.5; in Honduras, 8.0; in the Bahamas, 9.7; in Jamaica, 10.5; 
in the Mauritius, 12.5; in the Windward Islands, 16.5; in 
Gibraltar, 35.5. | 

These numerical returns show us that the mortality from one 
disease, pulmonary consumption, in Gibraltar, is greater than 
the entire negro mortality, and as 3 to 2 of the white, in Phila- 
delphia. 

After these facts, relating to the general question of the com- 
parative powers of adaptation of the two races to certain cli- 
matic, and in the main, other similar hygienic influences, we 
again give M. Boudin the parole, when he says: 


Would we know next the working of the penitentiary system on persons 
of a nature so essentially different, the following are the facts: From 1830 
to 1843, the mortality among the prisoners in the Eastern Penitentiary was 
on an average 26 deaths in 1000 whites, and 70 deaths in 1000 colored. 


The real proportion of deaths of both colours during the 
period referred to by M. Boudin, was short of 40 in a thousand, 
(38.3.) That of the whites on an average was 21.4; of the 
colored people, nearly 70 (69.9) in a thousand. 


In the Wethersfield Prison, from 1842 to 1844 inclusive, the calculation 


was 28 deaths in 1000 white prisoners, and 100 deaths in 1000 colored 
prisoners, 


M. Boudin does not seem to be aware of the opposite sys- 
tems of prison discipline pursued in the Eastern Penitentiary 
of Pennsylvania and the Wethersfield Prison in Connecticut. 
The former consists in permanent separation of the convicts 
by night and by day, with labor in their cells, and with the privi- 
lege of conversing with the officers of the Penitentiary, and 


ee 
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other admitted visiters. The inmates of the Wethersfield 
Prison work together during the day, but are condemned to 
uninterrupted silence all the while. They are separated during 
the night. — 

We are not called upon to be the apologists of the manage- 
ment of the Wethersfield Prison, or of the system under 
which it is conducted, in order to find some explanation of the 
extraordinary high rate of mortality among its colored inmates. 
Respecting the proportion of deaths among this class, in the 
Eastern Penitentiary, to the white population out of doors, 
painfully large as it may seem, the reader will have seen that 
it does not much exceed that of the colored soldiers in Gib- 
raltar. 

If we were to select, for comparison, that disease, pulmo- 
nary consumption, to which the African race is every where 
subjected, we should find that the individuals of this race, who 
are inmates of the Eastern Penitentiary, do not suffer in larger 
proportion to their white partners in confinement, than the 
colored inhabitants to their white fellow-citizens of New York 
city. 

Similar disproportion, in the mortality of the individuals of 
the two races prevails, M. Boudin thinks, in the other prisons 
of the United States, so that the amount of the deaths of the 
prisoners of the two races may be determined from the pro- 
portion of the colored inmates of each prison. 


Long observation has shown, (continues M. Boudin,) that the notable 
increase in the number of deaths, among negro convicts, results more espe- 
cially from the increase in the proportion of phthisical cases, and of indi- 
viduals attacked with typhoid and typhous fever. We may infer, from the 
preceding statements, that seclusion, crowding of prisons, and the planting 
them in very elevated spots, or in places remote from the equator, are so 
many causes which endanger very greatly the health and life of the negro 
people, and which ought to be taken into serious consideration in all the 
institutions planned for their benefit. 


These and other facts of an analogous nature are adverse 
to the establishment of colonies or settlements of colored 
people, in northern regions, as in Canada, for example. 
Even within the limits of the United States, it has been 
proved by statistical calculations, that in Massachusetts, for 
instance, the colored inhabitants, even with protection of 
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person and of property, and exemption from many things which 
are regarded as inimical to their intellectual and physical im- 
provement, not only would not increase, but would barely 
maintain its numbers, if not reinforced by immigration. 

As bearing both on the main subject of M. Boudin’s paper, 
of man’s adaptation to different climates, and on that branch 
which relates to the extent to which the African race possesses 
this adaptation, the observations of Major Tulloch on the 
negro inhabitants of the West India Islands, are worthy of 
notice in this place. 

This gentleman, in a paper “ On the Negro and Slave Popu- 
lation in the West Indies,” announced the unexpected fact, that 
the number of the black population in these islands is progres- 
sively decreasing, and this in a most remarkable degree. The 
decrease is scarcely owing to a deficiency in the number of 
births, but almost entirely to the increased number of deaths. 
These, again, are most numerous among the adult males, 
being nearly double those of the females. The disease from 
which the greatest mortality arises, is pulmonary consumption ; 
showing that the civil population of the African race in the 
West India Islands, suffers from the same cause as the military, 
of this race. 

Major Tulloch, whose statistical estimate includes a period 
anterior to the general emancipation of the British West India 
negroes, does not believe that the disproportionate mortality 
is attributable to their condition as slaves, “ but to the same 
general causes that render the constitutions of one race of men 
more unapt to be assimilated to the climate of other countries.” 
No reason has been assigned for the greater mortality of the 
males than the females, among the adults of the African race 
in these islands.* A similar fact has been mentioned in the 
vital statistics of New York city, already quoted. 

At the present rate of diminution—a tenth part of the whole 
population every fourteen years—this race will have almost 
ceased to exist in the British West India colonies, before the 
termination of another century. 








* Since writing the above, we have heard it suggested, by an intelligent friend, 
who has been in the West Indies, that the cause is want of adequate (particularly 
of animal) nutriment. 
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14 MAN’S POWER OF. ADAPTATION, &c. 


We return to M. Boudin, who notices, as some compensation 
for the predisposition of the negro race to pulmonary diseases, 
and the great mortality which it suffers under climatic influ. 
ences out of Africa, its toleration of marsh air, or miasmatic 
influences as they are called. The reader will remember the 
comparative exemption of the negro sailors and others on 
board the vessels engaged in the disastrous Niger expedition. 
Turning to account this favorable peculiarity of bodily consti- 
tution of the negro soldiers, it is now a rule in the English 
colonies, in hot climates, to assign to these latter the posts 
whose marshy situation would injuriously affect the white troops. 

The less susceptibility of the African than the white race 
to paludal fevers, must not be construed into entire immunity. 
The individuals of the former do suffer from these diseases, but 
not nearly to the same extent as those of the latter, under the 
like exposures. 

As regards the white troops, the author truly observes, that 
their removal to more elevated points has sufficed, both in 
Jamaica and the East Indies, to assure them a sanitary state 
with which they might be satisfied in the most temperate and 
healthy countries of Europe. 

In reference to the future destinies of the negro race, it may 
be said that, in addition to the arguments furnished by its 
anomalous condition, socially and _ politically, in the different 





{ 
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countries in which its people have been compulsorily planted, 
we have now those of a climatic and physiological cha- 
racter, presented by M. Boudin, going to show that the 
true home, not figuratively and in reference to its origin, 
but for health and length of days, of this race, is Central, 
including Western Africa. Even Algeria, unfavorable as it is 
to the European emigrant, is not, M. Boudin shows, adapted to 
negro settlement. 

The proper country of the black race, that which has evi- 
dently been assigned to it by Providence, is the vast region 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean west, to the Libyan Desert 
east, and between the Desert of Zaharah north, and that sepa- 
rating it from Caffraria and contiguous districts south. 


Seapoys.—It would appear, from the statistical returns introduced by M. 
Boudin, that the Seapoy enjoys a decided immunity from diseases of the 
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lungs and of the liver; but that he suffers greatly from dropsy, arising from 
an endemic disease, beriberi. 

Hottentots.—The Hottentot troops at the Cape of Good Hope exhibit a 
greater degree of health than any other class of soldiers, there or else- 
where; although they suffer more than the white troops from pulmonary 
diseases. i’ 

The Jews.—M. Boudin is disposed to contest the claim advanced by Mr. 
D'Israeli, of the superior intellectual and moral endowments of the Jewish 
race. He admits, however, its marked exemption from many diseases that 
bear heavily on the rest of the human family. Their immunity from the 
plagues that at different times ravaged Europe, is attested by writers, and 
is the more remarkable from the unfavorable circumstances, as regards 
lodgings and personal cleanliness, &c., in which the Jews were placed. 
Similar escape from typhous fever has been recorded by Fracastorius in the 
epidemic of 1505, and by Rau in that of 1824; and also from intermittent 
fever and dysentery. The Jewish children are said to be very rarely 
attacked with croup. Still more surprising, when we consider the known 
filthy habits of the Polish Jews, is their suffering less from the Plica Po- 
lonica than either the Sclavonic or German inhabitants of Poland. In 
Algiers, the proportionate mortality is less among the Jews than among the 
Mussulmans and Europeans. On the other hand, the Jewish people, from 
the earliest times, have been sorely afflicted with diseases of the skin. 





Art. IIL—ECONOMY OF CLEANLINESS. 


There seems to be a serious determination among the ruling 


powers of London to know the worst of the condition of the 
lowest grades of the population, and to do something effectual 


for its improvement. The terrible ravages of the cholera, and 
the investigations to which its approach and presence gave rise, 
may have quickened the sympathies or alarmed the fears of 
the powers that be; but whatever may have brought out the 
facts, there can be no doubt of their appalling character and 
wholesome effect. It can scarcely be supposed that such a 
revelation of “airless, waterless, sunless——-ordure recesses, sod- 


den and pestiferous dwellings, alleys and courts,” as the London 
Committee of Health made public on the 17th of October last, 
will be without some influence in prompting the authorities to 
the discovery and application of appropriate relief. 

Among other measures which have been suggested by that 
lcommittee as of paramount necessity, is the institution of a 
thorough “ house-to-house visitation of the poor.” Itis only such 
a minute personal inspection of the dwellings and habits of the 
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16 ECONOMY OF CLEANLINESS. 


abject and vicious classes that could bring to fuller view the 
astounding fact officially attested—that THousanns of the city 
poor were in want of water, not merely for the cleansing of 
their houses, but EVEN FOR THE ABLUTION OF THEIR PERSONS, 
The capitals are used in the original paper. 

From a London paper, of October 26, we extract the fol- 
lowing passage touching the transactions of the city Committee 
of Health, assembled at Guildhall on the preceding 17th, to pre- 
pare a report of their explorations:— 


Not the least important feature of this important meeting was the recog- 
nition, as well by the City Solicitor as by the Officer of Health, of the inti- 
mate connexion which subsists between the social and the sanitary questions; 
which, as we have already had occasion to observe, are but opposite aspects 
of the same great probiem. “It must be manifest,” said Mr. Pearson, “to _ 
every observer of current events, that the sanitary condition of the people 
cannot be longer treated with neglect. Wealth has made, during the last 
few years, gigantic strides in the advancement of its own interests, and the 
moral, social, and physical condition of the poor forces itself upon public 
attention with a voice that cannot be disregarded.” ‘Jt has become appa- 
rent,” said Mr. Simon, pursuing the same momentous theme, “ that the poor 
must no longer be lodged in such tenements as those in which they at pre- 
sent literally rot; tenements from which fever is never absent ;” and which, 
he might have added, produce an annual crop of disease, pauperism, and 
crime, largely exceeding in money-cost (as we are prepared to prove by in- 
controvertible statistics) the apparent saving in rent, &c., obtained by the 
excessive crowding of the population. Nay, more; he might have safely 
affirmed that the cost of squalor, considered in itself, and without reference 
to its indirect consequences, largely exceeds the cost of cleanliness. ‘Take, 
for example, the case of Church-lane and Carrier-street, St. Giles’s—the 
remains of the “ Rookery” of infamous notoriety. In this horrible district 
there exist, at this moment, incredible as the dreadful fact may seem, a 
population of no less than 2850 persons crammed into ninety-five wretched 
houses, on 1 1-10th of anacre of ground. Sir John Hanmer is, we believe, the 
proprietor of these houses, and underlets them in batches, at the rate of about 
£20 per house per annum, to lessees who sub-let them singly at £35 each 
to a third class of speculators, who again let out the single rooms at a fur- 
ther advance, to a fourth order of tenants, whose lucrative trade consists in 
a fifth subletting of the space, as nightly shelter, at 3d. per head, to those 
wretched outcasts whom crime or misfortune has reduced to the very lowest 
grade of the social scale. Of the stench which pervades these vermin- 
haunted, mouldering, noisome abodes; of the exhalations which arise from 
the stagnant pools lying iridescent on the unpaved surface of the ground— 
from the refuse thrown, for want of dust-bins, into the street—and from the 
soil itself, saturated, as it is, with perennial accumulations of ordure—we 
spare the reader a detailed account. Nor will we dwell on the horrible de- 
pravity, the abominable intercourse, the precocious vice, which necessarily 
result from the indiscriminate huddling together, in common dormitories, o! 
ycung and old, male and female, strangers and kindred, mothers and grown 
up sons, adult brothers and sisters, sturdy vagrants and swarms of children: 
with a large admixture of desperadoes evading justice, who come for a 
single night, and having cast in, as it were, their tribute of disease and vice 
to the common stock, disappear in the morning. The dreadful fact that the 
mortality amongst children in their second year is seven times greater here 
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than in Islington, and four times greater than even in pestilent Lambeth, 
may shock, but will scarcely surprise the intelligent reader. That the 
neighboring inhabitants of New Oxford Street strive to shut out, by board- 
ings twenty feet high, the loathsome exhalations of this urban jungle; and 
that they have fenced up the thoroughfares as if against noisome and dan- 
gerous vermin, are circumstances of terrible significance, but on which we 
have not room at present to dilate. The point to which we would cal] 
attention is this—that the money-cost of this appalling squalor exceeds the 

-cost of decent comfort. It has, in fact, been ascertained, by house-to- 
house inquiry, that the emptying of cesspools in these lanes and courts 
involves an average outlay of 30s. per house per annum,—that the water- 
supply, miserably inadequate as it is, costs 30s. more,—and that the scaven- 
gers’ charge, occasioned by want of dust-bins, and by the consequent accu- 
mulation of nuisances, amounts to fully another pound—in al! £4 per house 
per annum for water and cleansing on the alg 9 miserable system. Now, 
from a careful survey and estimate made by Mr. Gotto, it appears that, for 
a sum of money which would be covered by special sewers and improvement 
rates of £1 15s. per house per annum, these streets and courts might be paved, 
—tanks might be erected, with suitable fittings, to give a constant water- 
supply in every room,—a water-closet and drain might be substituted in 
each house for the existing horrible privies and cesspools,—a dust-bin might 
be fixed in each yard, and a decent common urinal in each court. The rates, 
at £1 15s. per house, are calculated to repay principal and interest of the 
capital requisite for effecting these improvements (some £1400 for the ninety- 
five houses) in twenty-two years. The present system will involve, within 
the same period, an expenditure of above £8000. We invite the proprietor 


of these neglected abodes to weigh carefully these facts and figures. The ~ 


harvest which he now reaps from crime and squalor is but a meagre harvest ; 
and it is accompanied with an awful responsibility. By the proposed purifi- 
cation of this human warren, he may increase his revenue, and at the same 
time fulfil his duty as a proprietor. But whatever course Sir John Hanmer 
may be induced on the present occasion to pursue, this fact at least stands 
proved—THAT THE ANNUAL MONEY-COST OF LOATHSOME SQUALOR LARGELY 
EXCEEDS THAT OF DECENT CLEANLINESS. 


It is but a pertinent inquiry whether some of our large Ame- 
rican cities are not losing the most favourable opportunity to con- 
trol, in a good degree, the evils so impressively set forth in the 
above extract? Owners of the svil, who seek only the most pro- 
fitable investment of their money, often crowd upon a narrow 
strip of ground the greatest possible number of rentable tene- 
ments. They well know how thoughtless the occupants of 
such places are of all considerations affecting health and com- 
fort. If they find a place to protect them from the weather, 
with a floor to lie down on, and a flue to carry off the smoke, 
the only remaining question is, if they can pay a quarter’s rent 
In advance?) Whether they have light, or air, or water, or 


what are the means of observing the proprieties and decencies— 


of life, are all after-considerations. 


Sometimes we see courts so closely packed that there is only 
VOL. V.—3 
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room for two to pass, and the tenants can shake hands from the 
opposite doors and windows. Intosuch a court the poor crowd 
until every inch of room is occupied. What little air may find 
its way into the narrow avenue, is loaded with impurity, and 
instead of reviving and invigorating those who breathe it, is 
only the distributor of disease and death. 

It is in such quarters of our populous cities that all moral 
sensibilities are blunted, all social sympathies extinguished, 
and all desires and hopes of improvement and elevation aban- 
doned. Disease and poverty—degradation and vice—act and 
re-act each on the other—and the products of their joint- 
agency are ever and anon exhibited, in loathsome form, at the 
Mayor’s Court, in the prison, and in the alms-house. 

Now it seems quite reasonable that society—or those on whom 
the burden of such evils ultimately falls—should have the right 


-to prevent them, if possible; and hence that municipal regula- 


tions should be established and enforced, for securing to every 
human habitation a sufficient quantity of light, air and water, 
for the purposes of health, and such provision for the calls of 
nature as decency demands. The quantity of land required 
for a given number of tenements, and the maximum number 
of tenants to each tenement should be prescribed by law with 
severe penalties; and it should be made the duty of health com- 
missioners to examine and register every house and every room 
that is let to a separate tenant, and to certify, before any 
demand for rent can be sustained in law, that all necessary pro- 
vision is made for the health and decent accommodation of the 
occupants. This domiciliary inspection, to be repeated as often 
as occasion requires. 

If any one should be disposed to complain of the invasion oi 
domestic privacy which such a regulation would cause, it 
would be enough to reply that it is only an exercise of the 
same guardianship to prevent suffering and crime, which is 
constantly exercised in alleviating the one and punishing the 
other. And surely if the community must bear the burden of 
supporting poor-houses, hospitals, and prisons—it should have 
the right to prevent as much of the burden as possible. 

None will deny that disease and vice are the invariable 
fruits of uncleanly persons, apparel and dwellings. The Crea- 
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tor has established laws for the preservation of life and health, 
plainly revealed in the physiological history of the race, and the 
observance of which is prompted by instinct. When the abject 
poor are found seemingly contented with rags and dirt, and 
indisposed to avail themselves of the means of cleanliness and 
decent clothing, it is not because they think they will be no 
more comfortable under the change, but because they have 
some indefinite idea that it would require care, or foresight, or 
exertion; and these they are unwilling to exercise, until the 
alternative presented to them is motion or starvation. 

A Scotch writer remarking upon the condition of the wynds 
(narrow alleys and courts,) of Glasgow, as having reached the 
minimum of air, light and space, in which human beings can 
dwell, says: 

“The most miserable hovels and clachans in our Highlands 
are placed in situations to be swept by the rain and wind of 
heaven, and the want of a free circulation of the vital air 
within, is compensated by the mountain-breeze without. But 
ere you come under the roofs of the poor, in the courts, closes, 
and lobbies of Glasgow, you are breathing a stagnant and un- 
wholesome atmosphere. No doubt the dwellers in these places 
are accustomed to it, as some are said to accustom themselves 
to poison which destroy them ere the hardening process is 
finished. No doubt they cease to think of it as inconvenient, but 
does their insensibility diminish its power to depress the spirits, 
weaken the springs of life, or destroy the digestive organs? 
While sinking into insensibility to this, as to other miseries 
with which they are but too familiar, how many children under 
this hardening process pine away and never reach manhood? 
How silently does this pestilential air” (and the filth of person, 
clothes and habitation which engenders it,) “undermine the 
vigour of manhood itself, sow the seeds of premature decay, 
and render the wretched resource of strong drink little less 
than a physical necessity, to repair the languid frame and 
wasted spirits? But pass the miserable court, stair and lobby, 
and look in upon the crowd of human beings assembled after 
work hours in one narrow apartment. Are these the homes 
of the poor? To call them homes would be to pollute the word; 
—houses—lodging-houses they may be called, but they are not 
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homes—men and women in such dwellings have nothing worse 
to fear. The gaol, the bridewell, and the hulks, can have no ter. 
rorsfor them. Your gaols are palaces in cleanliness and com. 
fort to their own dwellings. Every inmate in these lodging- 
houses learns to fortify himself against his own remaining sensi- 
bility—cherishes an intense selfishness, and practices on others 
the arts of deceit practised on himself. Each, regardless of his 
neighbor, gets and keeps what he can, and human nature sinks 
into its lowest state of animalism; with little of humanity re- 
maining, save the unbridled appetites, and passions inflamed by 
alternate want and indulgence.” 

It is quite obvious that, from such a source as is here opened 
to our view, nothing can be reasonably expected but pauperism 
to be relieved, and crime to be punished at public expense— 
and that, too, at a rate of increase which is quite appalling. 
If these persons must remain in a state under which large 
tribes of the brute creation would be very impatient, and if 
their dwellings must be unvisited by the light and air, which a 
respectable farmer would think indispensable for the health and 
comfort of his live stock, it must be borne like other inevitable 
calamities of tempest, floods, and fires. But there is no such 
stern necessity dooming the abodes of the abject poor to inter- 
minable filth and squalor. Water and air can be made to 
flow freely through their dwellings. Their persons can be 
cleansed, their clothing made decent, and their habitations 
greatly improved at an expense far less than that which is in- 
curred in providing relief for the suffering, or inflicting punish- 
ment on the crimes of which their present state is a fruitful 
cause. 

“The first—the very first step,” continues our Scotch writer, 
“to improve the dwellings of the poor, and with their dwellings 
their personal and domestic habits, is to bring them and their ha- 
bitations into day-light. Put the best and most notable house- 
wife in Glasgow, in such a narrow and obscure court, and 
her notions of cleanliness and decency will rapidly degenerate; 
she will not long clean where all may soil; of which no one 
will have the praise or blame, and which none better than her- 
self will ever look at. Domestic cleanliness is a social virtue, 
and to be practised must have eyes upon it, and be seen, not 
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only by those with whom we are the most familiar, but by the 
eye of the stranger, to whom first appearances are everything.” 

It is said to be a marked and most favorable peculiarity 
among the poorest Norwich (England) weavers, that they are 
strict in their attention to cleanliness and decency in their 
dwellings,—a token of self-respect, and a proof of ideas and 
habits, which the severest privations in food and dress do not 
seem to destroy. Though their rooms are often destitute of 
some of the most common articles of furniture, the few -that 
they have are clean and whole—the walls and staircases are 
whitewashed—the floors cleanly swept and well scrubbed— 
the court or alley free from offensive matter—the children 
supplied with shoes and stockings, however coarse—and the 
clothes not ragged, however incongruously patched and darned. 
Who can doubt the great value of the contribution of health 
and vigour, industry and comfort, which is made to the public 
stock in consequence of the prevalence of such habits among 
sucha class of people? Or whocan estimate the saving which 
is effected to the public treasury, in the items of crime and 
pauperism, which opposite courses uniformly engender. 

We are not disposed to attach undue importance to outward 
habits of personal and household cleanliness; but we are quite 
distrustful of those efforts for the elevation and improvement 
of the abject poor which overlook such habits, or regard 
them as unimportant. The city missionary and the school-mas- 
ter have an important vocation, but they pursue it to great dis- 
advantage until they can persuade the objects of their care to 
wash their filthy persons—to abhor their rags stiff with dirt— 
tu scrape and wash their floors—and to raise their heads into 
the free air and the bright sunlight. It is true that if the ele- 
vating and sanctifying influences of religion can gain a foot- 
hold in such habitations, they constitute the grand and only 
perfectly effective instrument of permanent and complete ele- 
vation of the whole man, his physical and spiritual, his mortal 


and immortal nature. It is true, also, that-they-have, in rare | 


instances, found their way into such dark and repulsive abodes, 
and have shown their divine power in turning men from darkness 
to light, and from the power of sin to the love and service of God, 
even when surrounded by all these untoward circumstances. 
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But as a general thing, men women and children are what 
they are made by the daily and hourly influences of the 
sights-and sounds of home and its neighborhood. The cal- 
lousness of the bodily senses to revolting objects cannot fail to 
be attended with moral] deterioration and insensibility; and 
hence we hold that all our schemes for improving the wretched 
and degraded should take large, though not exclusive, account 
of their outward condition, and should make the cleanliness 
of their persons and habitations, and the enjoyment of light 
and air, a leading item in the economy of their system. For 
want of due attention to this, it is to be feared, many well- 
meant efforts to do good to the poor have been unsuccessful. 
We do not know how far existing institutions may answer 


_ the purpose, but we should be well pleased to see some effective 


measures devised to accomplish the same ends which the 
“Health of Towns’ Association” of London professes to seek— 
viz 

“]. To diffuse information as to the physical and moral evils 
that result from the present defective sewerage, drainage, sup- 
ply of water, air, and light, and: construction of dwelling 
houses; and thus to facilitate the work of legislation, and pre- 
pare the public for the reception of sound and comprehensive 
sanitary measures. 

“JI. To correct misconception as to the need of sanitary 
measures. 

“III. To promote local sanitary inquiries and improvements. 

“TV. To encourage the establishment of Auxiliary Associa- 
tions with a view to the local benefits which must thence arise, 
as well as to procure larger funds, and a wider field of use- 
fulness.” 

In an address lately made to the public, on the objects of 
their organization, they very justly say :— 

“Tt should be borne in mind, that though not a charity, the 
Association has the strongest claims on the charitable, for it 
aims at preventing the very evils which charities are formed to 
palliate. It would substitute health for disease, cleanliness for 
filth, order for disorder, economy for waste, prevention for 
palliation, justice for charity, enlightened self-interest for igno- 
rant selfishness; and bring home to the poorest and meanest 
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among us, in purity and abundance, the simple blessings which 
ignorance and negligence have long combined to limit, or to 
spoil—air, water, and light.” apes 
So far as the important feature of “ house-to-house” visitation 
is concerned, we know of no institution in Philadelphia that is 
better planned for the purpose than the “ Union Benevolent 
Association,” of whose operations we hope shortly to take a 
more extended notice. 
In the view we take of this matter there is no feature of the 
recent plans of social improvement in London, and other trans- 


atlantic cities, that strikes us as more truly sensible than cpap. 


BATHS, And CHEAP NEAT AND COMFORTABLE LODGING-HoUSES. As 
no evils are more sensibly felt by the mass of men than those 
which affect their outward condition, so there are no proposi- 
tions to benefit them that are more welcome than those which 
arelikely to improve it. Hence associations, numbers of which 
have been recently formed in our own country, to reduce the 
rents of dwelling-houses by buying a few acres of land in a 
healthy and convenient locality, and building cheap and economi- 
cal tenements on lots large enough to afford a small garden, and 
a pleasant play-ground for the children—and embracing in the 
plan all needful institutions of religion and learning—seem to 
us tokens of good. They do not tread upon the grand, funda- 
mental, original, divine institutions of the family, but rather 
preserve and improve it. They tend to bind men to the soil, 
and to give them the dignity and importance of freemen and 
freeholders. Such men have something to lose by violence 
and disorder, and they discountenance them. They have some- 
thing to save or to gain by the enactment of good laws, and 
the just administration of them, and hence they will be careful 
of their votes, and watchful of their rulers. 
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Art. IV.—JOHN HOWARD.* 


Of all the departments of literature, biography is, undoubt- 

edly, the most attractive. Nor can this excite our surprise. 
A fondness for this species of composition is but an evidence 
of two prominent traits of human nature—sociability and curi- 
osity : the first prompting us to seek the company of our fellow- 
men; the second inciting us to know all we can respecting 
those who have been distinguished by memorable incidents, 
either of intellectual or moral worth. In reading the biogra- 
phies of these persons, we feel ourselves placed in their com- 
pany, enjoying their conversation, and participating in their 
acts. We are elated at their successes, and saddened at their 
reverses—strengthened by their strength, and weakened by all 
that pulls them down. There are occasions, however, when 
we prefer to constitute ourselves observers, rather than com- 
nanions; as when we read the lives of those who have become 
celebrated for their vices or their crimes, and whose bad emi- 
nence, while it excites curiosity, deprives them of our sympa- 
thy. We follow the narrative, in these cases, sometimes as a 
psychological study—sometimes as a moral lesson, to deter and, 
to warn; and, at times, under the influence of that faculty in 
our mental organization by which we gaze at or dwell on what- 
ever excites wonderment, even though it should amount to 
terror and disgust. 

Never are the lessons of wisdom so impressive, never does 
the language of piety carry with it so much unction, as when 
emanating from one with whose difficulties, trials, temptations, 
and example, we become acquainted in his biography. Sepa- 
rate these lessons and this language from their personal con- 
nection, and they lose much of their power, we might say their 
vitality. It is this union of holiness and benevolence with 
eae life as well as the lessons of the teacher—that 

- constitutes much of the never-failing interest, the real charm of 
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the history of the earthly life of the Saviour, as given in the 
writings of the evangelists. The teaching by parables is itself, 
for the most part, a succession of life lessons, made up. of 
passages of biography. tags 

Was it gratitude to his master, for the instruction \he 
had received, and admiration for the wisdom of the teacher; 
or was it a conviction that in this way he would himself com- 
mand the largest share of attention, that induced Plato, rather 
than throw them into a more formal and didactic shape, to 
select Socrates as the acting interlocutor in those inimitable 
disquisitions on man’s nature and duties, which are not unaptly 
called the “ Divine Dialogues?” 

Certain it is, that we are much more disposed, for example, 
to defer to the dicta and the apothegms of the sturdy English 
moralist of the last century, when he utters them from the life, ae 
in the club, as we find them recorded in the pages of his faithful Pee an, 
Boswell, than when sent forth in a more elaborated train of ; Ae ses 
embellished thought and style, in the pages of the Rambler or as re 
the Idler. rf 

In thus briefly alluding to the probable causes of the interest ies 
which attaches to biography, as a department of literature, 3 t ue S28 
and to its distinctive value as a means of instruction, it is not ee ae 
our design to bespeak the regards of our readers for a particu- eee 4 
lar instance, on the strength of their presumed partiality for ee eS 
the entire class. The subject of the present notice requires no rents 
recommendation of this kind. He is above all the pride, because st 
he shines without the reflected lustre, of ancestry. The name eae ey 
of Joun Howarp requires no emblazoning. It would be now | 
deemed a low ambition in his true admirers, for them to try to 
prove his affiliation with the Howards whose names have found 
a place in English history, and who have received an abun- te 
dant share of honors in return. John Howard, sheriff of Bed- bon cue ial 
fordshire, leaves a brighter, a more enduring fame than How- Sere 
ard Lord Effingham, the one of England’s naval worthies, who, ite © 5 
as commander-in-chief, signalized himself in the overthrow of 
the mighty and dreaded Armada. Nor need he fear a com- 
parison with those other Howards, who have won so conspicu- | 
ous a place in English history—Thomas of Norfolk, statesman Poe By 
and warrior, and his still more chivalric son, Henry, Earl 
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26 JOHN HOWARD. 


of Surrey, the gallant soldier and the graceful and tender poet. 
Our Howard is the ennobled among the most noble of those 
whose titles to distinction rest on their devotion to the cause of 
humanity, and the relief of its sufferings, under aspects which 
would deter the soldier, the mere adventurer in philanthropy, 
from daring the risk. | 

It may be asked—why tell of a man whose name is familiar 
as household words?) Who has not read or heard of the accu- 
mulated miseries to which prisoners were almost every where 
subjected, and of the almost incredible labors of. Ploward, by 
which the load was either removed or lightened, and pity 
and justice made to take the place of neglect and vindic- 
tiveness? We answer, that something more than vague re- 
miniscences of a great work worthily begun, and of Howard 
being the man who first undertook it, ought to engage the 
minds of those who would either imitate. his deectidiasns or 
in any manner contribute their mite to the cause in which he 
labored, and to which he gave his life. 

The lesson for the instruction of successive generations, 
ought to be such as to convey a true picture of the character 
of the man—true in its distinctiveness of outline and accuracy 
of detail, as well as in its individuality of expression. No 
sickly sentimentality, no fitful impulses, no touches of vanity, 
no angry accusations or railing, no spirit of dictation nor 
assumption of superior knowledge to check the modest in- 
quirer, can be allowed to impart either their fantastic or their 
lurid hues to the portrait of Howard; nor can any man be 
said to belong to the order of which Howard was the founder, 
whose features are darkened with any of these colors. This 
great and practical philanthropist was eminent not only for the 
directness and perseverance with which he sought out the 
monstrous abuses and cruelties of prison-life, but, also, for the 
entire absence of all exhibition, and the sedulous avoidance 
of scenes or scenic effect, in which he might appear before 
the public as a prominent actor. Unlike some _pseudo- 
philanthropists we wot of, he was not so much in love with his 
own voice, as to be ever most pleased when it was ringing the 
charges on his favorite theme; leaving it in doubt, whether 
attention was coveted for the speaker or for his theme. How- 
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ard, unlike the class we speak of, preferred quietly toiling in his 
course of self-denial, to trumpeting, at every step, his own pro- 
gress, telling of his feats, and claiming the plaudits of all whom 
he encountered on the way. By these exhibitors at “ Vanity 
Fair,” he must be thought to have labored under an hallucina- 
tion when he made the most strenuous efforts to prevent his 
friends and the admirers of his character from erecting a statue 
tohim. They would have deemed pains-taking to be legiti- 
mately applied to encourage such testimonials in their favor ; 
and they would not hold back their own subscriptions, if there 
was any fear of deficiency of funds for the purpose. 

The biography of Howard teaches what a man, animated by 
a spirit of pure benevolence, and working with singleness of pur- 
pose, can accomplish—even although unaided by great talents or 
learning, and without the adventitious; yet often important helps 
of station and powerful friends. Of all the means, both innate 
and extrinsic, for attaining the glorious results of his voluntary, 
and we might say, self-imposed mission, Howard possessed in- 
flexible truthfulness, unconquerable zeal, and a good patrimonial 
estate. Wealth too often serves to damp, rather than expand 
and quicken into increased activity, the better feelings of our 
nature. How often, if men dared to make the avowal, are the 
early schemes of benevolence, which filled the youthful mind, 
ere fortune had smiled, replaced, or rather suffocated, in ad- 
vanced life and with abundant wealth, by the coarse aspirations 
of mere worldly ambition or the hard gripe of avarice. Howard 
began early to exercise his benevolence, as every man, be he 
.. tich-or be he poor, must do, who would not have its springs en- 
tirely dried up in after-life. But, before noticing the prominent 
chapters of his prison history, let us see how far the incidents 
of his personal and private life contributed to shape his public 
one. 

Howard, when an infant, lost his mother, and was placed at 
Cardington, on a farm belonging to his father. Here the wife of 
the tenant became his nurse. ‘He was a sickly child, and was 
always ailing. The country air, however, and the rough but 
genial diet of a farm house, brought him through the dangers 
of childhood—perhaps better than the more confined and luxu- 
rious living of a town-nursery would have done.” Little is 
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remembered of his childhood. ‘No one read the signs of 
genius in his sickly, silent face; and no one ventured to predict 
an eminent career for him in after life. But every one who 
knew him, loved him. His gentle manners, his modesty, his 
self-saerificing spirit endeared him to every heart; but this was 
a sort of love nearly allied to pity—no one feared, no one ad- 


mired him. As a child, he passed unnoticed, except when 


some quixotic piece of benevolence marked him out for obser- 
vation.” 

Howard’s first master was a Rev. John Worsley, under whose 
roof he passed seven years. The boy proved a dull scholar— 
departing “nearly as great a dunce” as when he first came. 
Blame may be attached to the instructor in this case; but if we 
are to receive the statements of one of his biographers, Dr. 
Aikin, as reported in Mr. Dixon’s volume, Howard reflected 
as little credit on his next preceptor, Mr. John Eames, who 
had undoubted Jearning and ability for his task. From another 
witness, Dr. Stennet, we have a different version. This gen- 
tleman says, that “ Howard was a man of great learning, 
deeply read in polite literature, and conversant with most of 
the modern languages.” Dr. Aikin had said, that, of languages, 
ancient or modern—excepting, perhaps, French—his knowledge 
was next to nothing; in the literature of his own country he 
was imperfectly versed; and to his dying hour he was never 
able to write his native tongue with either elegance of diction 
or grammatical correctness. On these conflicting statements, 
his present biographer, Mr. Dixon, judiciously remarks: “ Both 
these doctors knew him intimately, and in his maturer manhood. 
Each professed to speak from personal knowledge, yet how 
widely their statements differ! The truth, no doubt, lies be- 
tween the two extremes. Stennet writes with the indulgence 
of a friend, Aikin in the exacting spirit of a critic.” 

Mr. Dixon thus sums up the question of Howard’s literary 
and scientific character: =. 


Howard had little scholastic learning—that is perfectly certain ; probably 
he knew little more than the names of the Greek letters and the Lord's 
Prayer in Latin. So far Aikin is right:—but he had at the same time 4 
fair acquaintance with English literature, and he knew something of nearly 
all the languages of Europe. French, indeed, he spoke like a native, 50 as 
to be able to pass for a Frenchman when it suited his purpose,—as will be 
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seen on more than one notable occasion hereafter. With science he had a 
neral acquaintance, particularly with meteorology and medicine ; and his 
owledge of policy, of geography, of history, of the condition, social and 

commercial, of foreign countries, was various and exact. Indeed there is 
every reason to believe that, although not a scholar, Howard was a re- 
markably well-informed man for his generation. That he had but a meagre 
knowledge of poetry and criticism, compared with Dr. Aikin’s attainments 
in these departments of useful knowledge, may be admitted without detract- 
ing much from his merits. 


His biographer, whom we have just been quoting, assigns 
two reasons for Howard’s inattention to classical studies. 1. 
He felt no vocation to them. 2. He was destined to the desk 
and the exchange. “Intended by his parent for a career of 
traffic, fashioned by nature for a mission of mercy—what had 
he to do with either dead languages or living critics.” We 
repeat the words, without avouching for the soundness of the 
sentiment. On the contrary, we believe that a good education, 
which will embrace both classical and scientific knowledge, 
ought to be common to all, and constitute an early stock, from 
which each individual may draw, or to which he may add, 
according to the requirements of his position in after-life. 
To exclude the classics from the education of a youth who is 
destined for trade, is a vulgar error, which finds a parallel in 
the exclusion of arithmetic and book-keeping from the educa- 
tion of a youth intended for one of the so-calied learned pro- 
fessions—as if that man can be called learned, who is igno- 
rant of the method and means of discharging with accuracy 
and punctuality his monetary relations, both to his family and 
to the community. 

On the selection of the kind of business in which young 
Howard engaged after leaving school, his biographer thus dis- 
courses : 


The elder Howard, though retired from business now for several years, 
still retained his old commercial tastes; and it was his settled purpose that 
his son should follow in the track which he himself had trod to fortune. Fol- 
lowing this intention up, the boy was taken from his studies under Mr. 
Eames, and bound as an apprentice to Messrs. Newnham & Shipley, whole- 
sale grocers, of Watling Street, City; seven hundred pounds being paid 
down with hin—a premium sufficiently large to prove the seriousness of his 
father’s design of making him a merchant. In the warehouse in Watling 
Street, Howard’s external education was carried on and completed ; and, 
under the circumstances, this selection of an Alma Mater was not so unfor- 
tunate as may be hastily imagined. The counting-house and the exchange 
have valuable lessons even for the gentleman and the scholar; while for such 
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a career as that of the philanthropist they are inestimable. While other 
youths of his station and prospects were engaged in-storing their minds with 
the words of languages no longer living, and with the ideas of a world irre. 
coverably lost—a storing: very necessary and useful, if too much time be 
not devoted to it—Howard was furnishing his mind with a ugh know- 
ledge of the living world,—with what Dr. Aikin, in the tone of a trae peda- 
gogue, styles “common affairs,”’—that is, with the relations of men and 
countries, their resources and habits, their buying and selling, their depend. 
ence and connexions. This course of study pursued in the mart may seem 
very absurd to men of small minds like Dr. Aikin. But the statesman and 
the political philosopher knows better: rulers have long ceased to look upon 
traders with the contempt which arises only ftom’ ignorance. Formerly 
when a knotty point of policy had to be untied, recougad<2¥as had to the 
echools—but ministers of state have now begun to refertheir ai i 
the counting-house. This fact is very significant of ‘ he 

passing over our life-dream. 


A sketch of the father follows, for which we have not room, 
any more than for a suggestion of a “yet profounder mean- 
ing,”-in- the scheme of making his son a wholesale grocer. 
An apothegm is worth repeating—“ If there be one lesson more 
distinctly taught by history than any other, it is this—entire 
dependence upon property is more demoralizing than entire— 
dependence upon labor.” ~ 
After remarking, that the memorials “of the life of Ho 
in the shop, are not very ample, Mr. Dixon PY. in thefd- 


lowing train of reflection: 
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It is pleasant to dwell upon the idea of this youth—born, as he!was; 
inheritance of a large estate, and destined to leave behind him one offth¢ 
loftiest names in the pantheon of history—toili.g and thinking through his 
routine tasks; moulding and pruning out his own great character ; \gaiming 

- a thorough mastery over himself; obtaining a plain, practical écquaintance 
with men and affairs: and laying, deeply and perm tly, the foundation 
of those hardy qualities of mind and body which enabled him to prove s0 
usefut to mankind when he had once found out-his natural sphere of ection 


and the work which had to be done therein! 





Young Howard did/not go through the entire period of his 
apprenticéship. The death of his father, in 1742, left him pos- 
sessed of a very considerable property; and having little taste 
for the pursuits for which the latter destined him, he purchased 
the remaining period of his service. This preliminary step 
taken, he determined to inform his mind and restore his health 
by foreign travel. Debility, marked by great physical prostra- 
tion, had nearly weighed him down to the grave. He was then 
seventecn years of age. Mind and body were alike benefited 
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by the healthful tour. He made, on the occasion, a fair collec- 
tion of paintings, which, in after years, adorned his favorite 
residence at Cardington. ae 

On his return to England, Howard took up his residence at 
Stoke Newington, where he proposed to reside for some time. 


Of his mode of living, and the occupation of his time, we learn 
the following particulars : 


(108) mb amt nben 


He went to live at Stoke Newington,—quietly,—as an invalid. Neither 
the state of his constitution, the bent of his disposition, nor the inspirations 
of his passions, inclined him to enter into that fascinating round of pleasures 
and vices, into which the young and wealthy, who are suddenly let loose 
from the restraining hand of authority, commonly plunge. Howard was too 
much master of himself, even at this early age, to fall into the customary 
errors of youth—errors toward which society is so indulgent grain se 
by his books—attending to his religious exercises—engaged with the studies 
most congenial to his tastes—at peace with himself, and with @ll the world— 
he seems to have passed at leagt a portion of the time whidh he remained 
at this pleasant village, in a manner highly delightful to think of. Among 
the subjects of study Which at this time engrossed his attentidn, some of the 
less abstryse Hrancheg of natural philosophy, and the theory of medicine, 
: Most prominent. In these departments of science he made a not 
‘inconfiderable progress: of medicine. especially, he acquired sufficient know- 
ledg@ to yender it of the most essential service in carrying out the benevolent 
objgcts of his ater life, as we shall see in the sequel of.this narrative. H 

| ms Of a very simple kind, and the lodgings which 
he \o8t rsonal lu 
| id—can 
stance, toa constitutional tendency 
d ‘gn a perfectly ascetic ee 












the invalid suffered, ni 
fever, and a general break- 


little food 


‘ef t 
n alli Provi- 


dence reserved, nay, through these very trials and sufferings, 
prepared and strengthened him for his great task.” 






A part of each day he regularly passed on horseback, riding in the lanes 
about the village. It is said, in a contemporary biographical notice, that he 
would frequently ride out a mile or two into the country, fasten his nag to 
a tree, or turn him loose to browse upon the wayside; and then throwing 


ig upon the grass, under a friendly shade, wou!d read and cogitate for 
ours, 


At this time occurred one of the most curious, if not cha- 
racteristic incidents of Howard’s life. It was the marrying 
his landlady, aged fifty-two years, who had nursed him with 


his great lab- 
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uninterrupted kindness—lavishing on him “ every attention and 
care which a true woman’s instinct could suggest.” “ As, in 
his mind, the only fitting reward of her services,” he offered 
her his hand, his name, his fortune. The lady was fifty-two 
years old, an ordinary looking woman—the widow of a man 
who, while living, had been clerk in a neighboring white-lead 
manufactory. ‘He was then five-and-twenty, in the very 
blossom of his strange youth.” After some demur on the part 
of the lady, a Mrs. Sarah Loidore, they were married, “and, 
coiftrary to the general experience of such strange mis-alliances, 
neither party in the contract had ever occasicn to regret it.” 
We cannot follow Mr. Dixon, who tells the whole story in an 
agreeable manner, in his reflections on the sentiments which 
the connubial twain must have felt for each other. 

Death soon broke up this union, by the demise of Mrs. 
Howard, in the third year of their marriage. 


ing Mrs. Soe Howard had seitled her little property upon her 
weity marked the final breaking up of his 


. x e/N Such porti is furniture—in fact, 
ys he lodging which 
he now took in St. Pawl’s Churchyard, he distributed amongst th : poorer in- 


i 
i 


habitants of the village. 


Eager for actid 

which his labors would take, Howard determined to go abroad. 
The country which he proposed to visit, in the first| instance, 
was Portugal, the capital of which, at that time, lay buried in 
ruins by the great earthquake. Thither he determined \to hasten 
with all ner an to the assistance of the survivors. But 
he was not| permitted to reach his destination; the packs t Hano- 
ver, in which he was a passenger, was captured by a| | French 
privateer, and he and his fellow-passengers, and the crew of the 
vessel, were carried into the port of Brest, where, according to 
the custom of that period, they were treatedwith the utmost 
barbarity> .L'his was Howard’s first experience of, the miseries 
and atrocities of prison-life, then every where so comtnon. We 
use the language of his biographer, in the following destription 
of the treatment which he received: 


Howard refers to this incident in one of his subsequent publications. - 
Before the captured vessel was carried into the harbour, he says he was 
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kept without food, and even water, for forty hours—to most men an intoler- 
able punishment; but his abstemious habits had well prepared him to bear 
such a trial—the commencement of a long series—without serious detri- 
ment to his health. When they were at length landed, he was confined, 
with many other prisoners, in the castle of the town, in a dungeon, dark, 
damp, and filthy beyond description, where they were kept for several ad- 
ditional hours without nourishment! At last a leg of mutton was brought 
arid thrown into the cell—as horsefiesh is thrown into the dens of wild beasts 
23g, phe to scramble for, tear with their teeth, and devour 
. In this horrible dungeon, thus fed, they were detained” 
nights were they compelled to sleep—if sleep they could 
under such circumstances—upon the cold floor, with nothing but a handful 
of straw to protect them from the noxious damps and noisome fever of their 
over-crowded room. ‘Thence our countryman was removed to pare and 





subsequently to Carpaix, where he regided for two months on pargle. At 
both these places he had further opportunities of witnessing the treatment 
which prisoners of war received at the hahds of their enemies—such as soon 
made him sensible that his own case had been oné of comparative leniency. 
Whilst living at Carpaix, he tells us in a few terribly graphic lines, that he 
had corresponded with the various English captives at Brest, Morlaix, and 





Dinan, and had thereby gained “ample evidence of their being treated with - 


such barbarity that many hundreds had perished, and that thirty-six were 
buried in a hole in Dinan in one day.’”’ This was ouly at a single point of 
that extensive coast, which stretched along, hundreds of miles, from the 
Netherlands to the Pyrenees; and on the opposite shores of England the 
same species of barbarities were also being perpetrated. 


The respect for his uprightness, and may it not be added, the 
influence of his attractive manners, were exhibited, on more 
M One occasion, during his captivity. 













While at Carpaix, although not an officer, and therefore not entitled to 
wim any indulgence according to the Jaw of nations and the usages of war 
igtween the two countries, he was yet permitted by his gaoler to reside in 
me town, upon his mere word being given that he would not attempt to 
mcape. A similar kind of confidence was exhibited by the person at whose 
fpuse he lodged. Though penniless, and a perfect stranger to his host, this 
man took him in on the strength of his unsupported representations—housed, 
ed, clothed, supplied him with money, and finally saw him depart with no 
er guarantee for repayment than his bare promise. Even official persons 
vere not impervious to the charm of this great character—for, after some 
eotiation with these, he was permitted by them to return to England, in 
Wer that he might, with greater chance of success, endeavour to induce 
the government to make a suitable exchange for him—on simply pledging 
his honor that if unsuccessful in his attempt he would instantly return to his 
"Captivity. 


He was successful in obtaining the consent of his govern- 
ment to the-conditions on which he had gained his liberty. 
The necessary exchange was effected, and all ‘his obligations 
being honorably discharged, he had no need td return to 
France. But he did not stop’ here. | 








an application made to the Commissioners of Sick and Wounded Sea- 
men, he portrayed, in striking terms, the miseries and privations to which 
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the gallant but unfortunate fellows were exposed—made a pathetic appeal 
on their behalf, and prayed tha Hinta ches might be pelle mate and their 
wrongs redressed. This measure had an instant effect. The Commissioners 
bestirred themselves in the Matter. The Friend of the Captive had the sa- 
tisfaction of receiving their thanks for his timely information, and such defi- 


nitive proceedi were adopted that he soon after had the pleasure of 
k he hi forts hall caused the restoration of his fellow-prisoiers to 
t 


howing t | | ns 
hei liberty\and\country, a8 well as mitigated the miseries of many others, 

Under the head of Home Life at Cardington, Mr. Dixon de- 
scribes Howard’s way of living there, his philosophy of labor, 

"his second marriage, his intellectual and moral progress, his 
scientific studies, his building and planting, his strange heresies 
regarding property, his model cottages and schools, the educa- 
tion of the poor, rapid improvement of the village, the sudden 
death of Mrs. Howard—her husband’s affection. 

Unable to follow the author in the details of which the pre- 
ceding notices are the heads, we can but make some selections. 
The following is worthy of especial commemoration, for the 
benefit of the hypochondriac, the depressed, the really and the — 

- imaginary unhappy ones of either sex, whose cases puzzle both 
doctors of medicine and doctors of divinity. 
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tt Howard settled down at Cardington, it may be surmised that his 
*~tmind™wad regained its habitual composure. The incidents which for a while 
frustrated his intended visit to Lisbon, and the active exertion to which they 
unexpectedly gave rise, distracted his thoughts from the recent cause of 
grief, and gradually restored him to his natural equanimity of mind. Work 
is the best soother of affliction. Sorrow seldom eats out hearts, except in 
idleness. Labour never dies of grief: that is a luxury, to the enjoyment of 
which only the weaithy, the do-nothings, can aspire. Work—great, absorb- 
ing, inevitable work—is at one and the same time the cardinal, the creative, 
the conquering and the conservative element of life, All things are possivie 
with it: it 1s the rudder of the world,—its only means of guidance and pro- 
gression. So Howard found it. Activity restored his strength, soothed his 
sorrow, composed his spirits; and when his short but decisive campaign 
against wrong—his maiden effort—was accomplished, he retired with no 


mark of the conflict upon his heart, save the strength and confidence which 
victory had given. 
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After two or three years spent at Cardingion, Howard ~be- 
stowed his affections on a lady of his own age and social rank. 
Henrietta Leeds—* a sincere and proper partner for the future 
philanthropist. Mild, amiable, pious, tolerant; she was well 
prepared to act, on all occasions, in the spirit of her husband’s 


views. The marriage was solemnized on the 25th of April, 
1758.” 
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An incident occurred, before the ceremony, which, in this 


age of woman’s rights, would ke apt to draw on Howard the 


denunciations of the sex, not even excepting many of them > 





who read St. Paul’s advice on the subject, and who make 
professions of faith in the apostolic cred and injunctions in’ 
general. \\ 


Observing that many unpleasantnesses arise in families, from circum- 
tances trifling in themselves, in consequence of each individual wishing to 
have his own Way in all things, he determined to avoid all these sources of 
domestic discord, by establishing his own paramount authority in the first 


S 


instance. It is Bre conceivable that his former experience of the oN 
him to insist upon this condition. At all events, he stipu-\ 


life may haye le 
lated with Henrietta, that in all matters in which there should be a difference 
of opinion between them, his voice should rule. Mee 


Mr. Dixon takes this occasion to lament the great social 
vice of the \age, untrustfulness; and he adds, that, as things go 
_at present, honesty is the greatest of all the heroisms. 


















Before probooding to-describe the labors of Mr. and Mrs. 
\ Howard,-in btilding, planting, altering, and improving their 
dwelling and néighborhood, the biographer presents “a_ brief 
account of the ihterior and spiritual building-ep of the great 
character whose \lines we are endeavoring to trace. He is 
now married—settled—thirty ; his character is formed; let us 
look more closely at the process of its formation.” 

, As the philanthropist “ came to years of maturity, he became 
, painfully conscious of the vastness of his deficiencies, and not 
only determined to pursue a different plan with his son, but 





= seriously set about to _renair_his_own losses.” During the 
whole of his~ at Cardington, astronomy engaged a large 
share of his attention; but psec science—next to medi- 
cine—was meteorology. ~All his Communications to the Royal 
Society, of which he had been made a member, have reference 
to this subject. 
As a key to his character, and as opening to us the favorite 


studies of the philanthropist, the following description will be 
read with interest: 





Neither from the science of England, nor from the literature of Greece 
and Rome, did he levy those contributions on which character can be erected ; 
nor do we find that he ever proposed to himself, as models, any of the heroes 
or sages which the classic lands produced. His antitypes lay in another 





country—in a different history; and with all their splendid virtues and an- 
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tique ideas—he formed himself upon them. These were, the apostles, pro- 
phets, and patriarchs of old. There was one literature—and only one— 
with which he was thoroughly acquainted,—that of the Holy Scriptures, 
There was but one system of life developed in the history of the past, which 
commended itself completely and unreservedly to his conscience and his 
heart—that of the early Hebrew times. This was the source of his weak- 
ness as ef his strength. He almost rejected modern life and the morals of 
a Civilization which is at once more advanced and more corrupt. In all this 
we trace the paramount influence of puritan ideas. Constitutionally pious, 
education and personal inspiration had both directed Howard to study the 
Book of Life. In its pages, he found the principle of all science—the foun- 
dation of all wisdgm. He had conned it early and late; had taken it to his 
soul until it became a Living Law. ‘To its righteous spirit he sought to 
assimilate al] his being. To him, the Word of God was in the place of all 
other literatures and lores. On its doctrines, its moraiities, its social senti- 
ments, his life was built upon system. More completely, perhaps, than any 

- other individual in. modern times, by dint of incessant contemplation of this 
history; had Howard recreated and realized the ideal of a devout and digni- 
fied Hebrew patriarch. This fact is the key to his whole character:— 
whatever was special, unmodern, in the life and conversation of the philan- 
tropist, was—next to the natural impulse of his own genius—the result of me- 
ditation on the writings of the prophets and apostles ; and whatever estimate 
may be formed of tle character which he has left behind him in the world, 
it is certain that it received its distinctive sign and impress from this aami- 
ration of the ancient kings and heroes of Israel. 
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Of the real benevolence of the man, and of its always taking 
a practical direction, we cannot fail to be convinced by his pro- 
ceedings at Cardington. His views of the obligations of a man 
of wealth will, we are afraid, seem visionary to those who peril 
body and soul in the accumulation of money, which serves to 
make their children spendthrifts, or the public prodigal, if it be 
willed to the latter, in default of direct heirs. ' 





Before his marriage, Howard had devoted a considerable portion both of 
his leisure and his fortune to a plan for improving the dwellings of the | 
poor on his estate; and that, not from a feeling of personal pride and gene- 
rosity, but from a sense of duty. He entertained what may be thought very 
strange notions about property—notions which would find little favor with 
some of the economical philosophers of these days—and, which is more get- 
main to the matter, he acted upon them. In the first place, he did not be- 
lieve that the wealth which he inherited from his parent was entirely his 
own, or that it could be altogether made use of as his personal caprice might 
suggest. He rather looked upon it as a deposit which society had entrusted 
into his keeping for the common benefit of mankind. He no more believed 
that he was at liberty to waste it upon his individual gratifications, than 4 
banker would have been. It must be allowed that these were very extra- 
ordinary heresies for a man who had received his commercial training in 
Watling Street to broach—heresies some will think subversive of the very 

principles iti -arese-from—studying the Bible in- 
stead of the Wealth of Nations, and may be classed with the other deplor- 
able results of an imperfect education. However ridiculous and contrary 
to all sound science these notions may be deemed, they were held by the 
philanthropist. His biographer is not responsible for his weaknesses. In- 
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stances, not a few, ave still on record which illustrate this ignorance ; nay, 
it even seems that he was able to indoctrinate his wife Harriet with his views 
on this subject—perhaps a greater marvel than that he should have surren- 
dered himself to such revolutionary opinions. A not incurious example of 
her willing co-operation in carrying out the principles here involved, may be 
related. In the middle of the eighteenth century—as the fair—reader 
will not fail to be aware—it was costume to wear quantities of jewels; and, 
of course, no Jady in fashionable life and courtly style was considered dressed 
without a goodly display of brilliants upon her person. Now the rank and 
social position of Henrietta Leeds required her to deck her beauties out as 
women of her class were wont to do; but somehow Henrietta Howard very 
soon learned to disregard such meretricious ornaments, and within a short 
period of her marriage she is reported to have sold the greater part of her ~~~ ~ » 
jewels, and applied the money to the formation of a fund for the purpose of 
relieving the sick and the destitute. 


«With the true instinct of a philosopher,” Howard first set 
about improving the physical condition of the people around 
him—his tenants—so as to foster and develope in them.a taste 
for simple domestic enjoyments, and thus open for them a way 





to the attainment of such moderate intellectual pleasures as their Bam eo hes ‘ 
lot in life did not forbid. But, more than all, it was his desire _ fee er ics 
to establish in their minds, the foundations of moral and reli- Bee asg Oe 


gious convictions. His first step was to render “the homes Pes AR 
of the poor dwellings fit for self-respecting men.” The mise- pee: 
rable mud huts in which he found his cottagers, were taken Upal 
down, and in their place, on good and convenient plots of watt 
ground, were erected superior cottages. His absolute require- toe 
ments for tenants, were habits of industry, temperance, and bs a ee 
observance of the Sabbath. With the doctrinal opinions of his Une eae 
tenants he did not interfere. ae 
Another instance of the admirable support he derived from Soa bk 
his wife, in the stewardship with which he believed himself to ee ae 
be invested for the benefit of.the poor, is worthy of being re- ae 
peated here: 7 ar 


A short time after their marriage, on striking the balances at Christmas, Tepes ONG 
they found a small surplus—and as they had been toiling and building for a a teas: , 
considerable time, to indulge -his’ wife, Howard proposed that this money | “e 
should be spent in a trip to London. The dear Harriet, generously relin- BITE: 
quishing her own pleasures, suggested that the money would just be enough Ma 
to build another of their delightful cottages for a poor and deserving family! . ~ - al 
Her desire, of course, decided the question—the homestead was erected. $A 
Despite the letter of their curious domestic compact, it would not be difficult hee: 
for such a woman, from the altitude of her own great heart, to govern the 
affections and the will even of a Howard. 
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The nex astage of is plaus of improvement was the establish. 
ment of a ber of schools in the vicinity—not- -only for the 


--children of his own cottagers, but for all who chose to avail 


themselves of their advantages. “As in the case of the cot- 
tagers, Howard retained a sort of patriarchal Ts over 
the scholars, and imposed Strict conditions upon them .as to 
diligence, cleanliness, and order; in addition, it was also indis- 
pensable that they should attend divine service, either at church 


__or. chapel.” ax 
~~ Thus occupied, and thus successful, in \daily deeds of active 


and discriminating benevolence, enjoying the society, and en- 
couraged by the sympathies and like benevolence of a beloved 
wife, Howard may well be supposed to’ have been happy, and 
to have enjoyed the prospect of lengthened happiness; but it 
was otherwise decreed. He had scarcely time to rejoice in his 
becoming a father, when he had to mourn for the death of his 
wife. She died on Sunday, the 31st of March, 1765, having, 
on the previous Wednesday, been deliv red of her- first and 
only child—a son. i : 

_ Howard’s loss, deep and painful as it/was, became the 
world’s gain. It sent him forth a traveller, perhaps we might 
say a wanderer, or still more appropriately, an apostle of 
benevolence, a reformer of. wrong, a leader and monitor in the 


right. 


Here, for a period, we suspend our farther notice of John 
Howard. The reader has been put in possession of a know- 
ledge of the circumstances, both internal and extrinsic, which 
made and modified the man. It remains for us, on a future 
Oceasion, to sketch from Mr. Dixon’s volume, the outlines of 
the career of the philanthropist, the b iti all and prison- 
reformer. 


~ 
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DR. PARRISH’S REPORT. ‘ 


Rue 


The report of Dr. shinies in behalf of the committee on the 
mortality of colored convictdin the Eastern State Penitentiary, 
and in the Philadelphia County prison, suggests some considera- 


tions of a general character, which\appear to us. necessary pre-- 


liminaries to a just appreciation of that report, on the part of our 
readers. It is much to be desired, that the results stated by him 
shall be applied to their legitimate uses, without the embarrass- 
ments which have so frequently accompanied an injudicious em- 
ployment of similar materials. The objects to be attained by the 
reformers of prison-discipline, are not reducible to any single 
head; nor are they to be secured by any single wheel in the 


machinery of civil government. ' In the completion of a penal 


system, we need the aid of the Legislature, of the courts, of — 


the chief magistrate, of the police, of those specially charged 
with the management of our prisons; and the successful con-. 
duct of these various functionaries pre-supposes an appropriate 
structure of prisons, and a due_regard.to the pre-requisites of 
4 wise internal economy. In tracing, then, the history of our 
penitentiaries, with the design to discover and supply defects, 


it is obviously important to attribute effects to their proper - 


causes; to distinguish accidental inconveniences from radical 
errors of principle; and to avoid that confusion of mind which 
has so often merged the great question of moral discipline in 
the collateral topics of structure, exercise, or diet. 

It must be well understood, at least by the readers of this 
Journal, that the Eastern Penitentiary has been viewed by its 
friends as experimental in many particulars; and that the re- 
sults of the experiment, when fairly eliminated, have been con- 
sidered not as the private property of observers in this locality, 
but as belonging to the friends of penal reform throughout 


the world. At the same time, it cannot have escaped the 
_ notice of sober-+ . 





ninded men, that the very circumstances which — 
impose upon those persons having access to the field of obser- 


vation, the duty of announcing their discoveries, i impose also 
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the duty of carefully estimating the value of the facts or indi- 
_cations to.which their attention may have been directed; so 
that neither uncertain materials, not a fallacious combination | 
of well ascertained facts, sel be offered as guides to the con. ~~ 
clusions of inquirers in otlier localities. | 
The experiment to be tried in the Eastern Penitentiary had 
< a double aspect. The asco pms principle of separation from 
other convicts, was to be for the first time realized upon a large 
scale, as a controlling measure of State policy ; and secondly, 
the numerous collaterai tionships and influences bearing 
upon it were to be tried, as well as the details of its adminis. 
tration within the prison walls. The means employed by our 
government were unusually extensive and appropriate. Large 
inquiry and discussion preceded the establishment of the plan; 
the forms of architecture customary in prisons, were modified 
to suit the exigencies of the case, as far as these could be fore- 
seen, with the imperfect lights then available; peculiar regula- 
tions were prescribed by statute, which, viewed in connection 
with then existing institutions and the actual state of the 
public mind, must be conceded to have been greatly in advance 
of contemporary legislation elsewhere. It is impossible 
any candid person, acquainted i the hifory of our subjecth 
to read the acts of our Legislature in rel&tion to it, without 
being impressed by the union of liberality apd caution which 
they manifest. That they were beyond pregedent liberal to- 
wards the convict, we think unquestionable and they pro- 
vided not only for careful observation by the officers charged 
with the duties of administration, and for a periodical report | 
by them; but also for visitation and inspection of the new pen: 
tentiary by persons whose official or other experience was 
likely to qualify them to judge of the administration, in whole 
or in part. Moreover, the penal code of the state underwent 
a revision, to adapt the limits of judicial sentence to the pecu- 
liarities of the new penitentiary; the revisers having no guide 
but conjectural estimates of the practical effect of the disci- ; 
pline to which their work was to be accommodated. ! | 
These precautionary measures may be supposed to have : | 
conferred extraordinary advantages upon the new institution; 
but our readers will notice several circumstances of an em- 
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barrassing character, which existed at the commencement of 
its career. Prejudices, founded upon an imperfect view of its 
plan; a systematic attack upon it, designed before that plan 





““went into operation, and continued with all the support of a 
-- yespectable philanthropic association, would have seriously in- . 


terfered with the expositions and arguments of those who 
favored the Eastern Penitentiary. It so happened, tha¢ our 
prison was erected where the objections against it were most 
likely to derive color from facts having no proper connection 
with them. The statistics which were published by the offi- 
cers, or which were obtained by private inquiry, necessarily 
embraced the topics of mental and bodily disease; while the 
community from which the convicts were drawn, was such as 


must swell the list of cases of insanity and of deaths, inde- 


pendently of any influence whatever that could be attributed 
to the mode of discipline. The whole subject of prison sta- 
tistics was in an undigested condition; and it is easy to show 


_ thatthe attempts at analysis furnished only fallacious arrange- 


ments of figures, instead of reliable conclusions. 
An unbiassed and sagacious observer, from the state of the 
se\alone, might have drawn inferences such as the following : 
might have been satisfied that a considerable period of time 
must elapse before experience could furnish results having any 
scientific value; before any conclusions of a purely inductive 
character could: be founded upon observations made in the 


prison; that whatever causes, favorable or unfavorable, existed. . 


within its walls; and whatever the a priori arguments were 
worth; time was required to develop effects: and that until a large 
number of individuals, of various character and condition, had 
undergone the peculiarities of the discipline, there could be no 
means of distinguishing foreign and accidental, from insepara- 
ble influences. Besides, the imperfect. knowledge then pos- 
sessed of the peculiar influences of prison-life, was not suffi- 
cient to afford a standard of comparison, by which excesses or 
defects could be determined. At that time, the question was 


chietly between modes of discipline;and it-could net be reason- —__- 


ably expected that the terms of comparison would be finally 
adjusted, upon the data theretofore disclosed. Looking at the 


Eastern Penitentiary alone, the details of health and of mor- 
VOL. V.—6 
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tality in the free population from which its inmates were taken, 

- were not reducible to any such degree of accuracy as would 
justify a conclusion upon this basis. The general tendency of 
prison-life was regarded as depressing to the vital powers; and 
the problem was, how much of this evil existed, or could be 
avoided. The health and habits of the individuals committed, 
previous to their incarceration, had a direct bearing upon the — 
_comparison of the convict list with all classes of the commn- 
nity ; and an unequal per centage of disease or death was not 
regarded as sufficient to close the inquiry. - 

Our observer must further have reflected, that in proportion 
as the subject of prison management should be discussed, and 
the materials of judgment be augmented, the ability to criticise 
must increase; and that conclusions which had been reached 
by theoretical reasoning must be modified, even if. generally 
confirmed, by experimental knowledge. The cultivation of 
what may now be termed penal science; the special attention 
given to architecture, to physiology, to pathology, to hygiene; 
the multiplication of thinkers and observers in different coun- 
tries, could not fail to develope new aspects of the subject, to 
establish new points of view, to restrict the excesses of theo- 
retical opinion, and to suggest reasons for changes of details 
ia all departments of our penal system. Meantime, in the pro- 
gress of the pending controversy, it would probably occur that 
arguments would be used on either side, which would subse- 
quently appear to need qualification; that opponents would use 
the earliest statistics; and that these would be met by special 
exceptions and explanations, and by comparisons of our own 
institution with others upon a different plan; and that at 
length this kind of argument ad hominem would yield to higher 
and more general views of the subject. 

Again: as our experiment was a very cestly one, and had 
béeén commenced upon-apparently strong grounds, it would re- 
quire clear evidence to bring about any fundamental changes — 
in the machinery of administration; so that it might be reason- 
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ably expected that some prisons—perhaps some of those which 
at the opening of the Eastern Penitentiary contrasted with it 
most unfavourably—would be subjected to a reformatory pro- 
cess; and, with advantages greater than we possessed, would be 
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supplied with the means of health and discipline to an extent no- 
where demanded at the outset. We might in turn be obliged to 
follow, instead of leading, the march of improvement; to draw 
from foreign examples, the types of changes to be introduced. 
into our own administration. Our own experience might be 
returned upon us, as embodied in foreign structures or modes of 
government. This probability, resulting from the general course 
of social affairs, received confirmation from several quarters. 
Our penal institutions having attracted the attention of foreign 
governments, commissions were sent by several of these, to ex- 
amine and report the condition of our prisons. ‘Their reports, 
while they strengthened the confidence of the friends of convict- 
separation, showed that the improvements above. referred to Ho 
prospectively, had already begun their growth; and the authors Sees Hi 
manifested that it was possible to sanction and adopt the dis- cea? Bae 
~ tinctive feature of our penitentiary system, and yet be at liberty ev gd Wag 
to make great changes in the machinery of its administration. eo utin Boe 
To the results of official inquiries, such as these, it was natural that ! a eg 648 
importance should be attributed by..our friends. The character ees ie 2 
and responsibility of the commissioners protected them from the ee ee 8 
charges of partisanship made against the earlier friends of sepa- ae | 
ration. “Their investigations were not directed to speculative : i ; . eer: 
conclusions ; but were the inducements to a vast outlay of public iss 
money, and an entire change of prison architecture and disci- OPS 
pline in their respective countries. Indeed it was natural that an : | 
undue importance should be attributed to such investigations, | OK 
followed by such action of foreign governments; that besides ane 
their value in a controversial application, and besides the corro- reer th 


boration of such summaries of the evidence as had been made ibe at Bee 
by the adherents of the separate principle in this country, the | igen Bees 
reports of the commissioners should be relied upon ina more ees ee 
general sense, as conclusive scientific papers. The peculiarities ee eee 


of the architectural plans which accompanied, or soon followed Jeera 
those reports, comprehended numerous improvements. The eA: | 
course of our own experience sufficed to show that the blocks of we 

cells first erected at Cherry Hill were defective ; and those subse- 

quently raised were built upon an improved arrangement. But 

it. afterward appeared that the entire plan of the exercising 

yards was misconceived, and that the provisions for securing a 
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due supply of light, and fresh air, and for the regulation of the 
temperature, were insufficient. Upon each and all these subjects, 
- foreign as well as domestic instruction had been obtained. 1p 

fact all has happened as might have been anticipated; students 
and writers have multiplied; discussions of an authoritative 
character have beer held and published; science and the arts 
have been tasked in this service ; and now, instead of the meagre 
information accessible when the Eastern Penitentizry wa; 
erected, we have a large number of experiments, of aole essay, 
of solid speculations. ‘ 

To those who now commence their studies in this department, 


by which our enlightenment upon the various topics above ad. 
verted to, has made its progress. Enterprises which com- 
manded admiration in the day of their first attempt, sink into 
insignificance when contrasted with the bolder essays which 
they stimulated. The Walnut Street prison, as re-modelled 
under an Act of Assembly of the year 1790, was regarded as 
one of the curiosities of our State. It was visited by intelligent 
travellers; was mentioned in their books; was a common topic 
for the debater and the writer upon prison-discipline ; and served 
as a guide to the legislation of several States! How Mo we 
regard it at this day? The result of the best thoughts/of such 
men as Eden, and Blackstone, and Howard, in relation to the 
details of prison-structure and discipline, offers little claim, 
beyond that of initial suggestions, to the practical man of the 
present generation. | 
Keeping in view the course of events, it ig easy to under- 
stand the position of the Prison Society of Philadelphia. They 
had recommended to the government of Pennsylvania a guiding 
rule of discipline, viz:—the separation of canvicts from each 
other, which they have never ceased to regagd as the best both 
for the offender and for the community at large; but with res- 
pect to the mode of administering this principle, they have never 
been committed to the support of any plan, beyond the warrant 
of experience and good judgment. On the contrary, the cor- 
rection of every error by which the establishment of a good 
administration-is retarded, is an act in favour of the discipline 
on which they rely. It would be idle to deny that the imembers 
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ofthe Society, like other human beings, have enlarged. their 
knowledge with the growth of general information. They, like 
the friends of the congregate system, have. profited by the 
labors of Reed; and have seen, with advantage, the display of 
mechanical skill in the details of structure at Pentonville. The 
correction of statistics, and the general progress of ideas, have 
not failed to affect Pennsylvanians, as they have affected citi- 
zens of New York, of England, of Massachussetts, or of France; 
and no one here has fallen into the error of believing, that be- 
cause our State has distinguished herself in time past, by the 
model for all coming generations. The friends of congregate 
imprisonment have seen radical changes within a few years, in 
the administration of their method. For the silent system, en- 
" forced by the lash, which was so loudly proclaimed as the best 
of all modes of discipline, has been substituted, at the very 
place to which it owed its chief support, a new form of admi- 
nistration, differing in all essential particulars, except the fact of 


_congregation, from that which was originally celebrated by its~ 


friends as a triumph of penal science, and of benevolence, and 
of practical skill. With our experience of improvements in 
every other department of human effort, it would be a melan- 


‘choly-reflection that we are bound to a system of details‘con- .... 


ceived at a time when there was comparatively little light by 
which to guide our investigations, and the arrangement of our 
plans. We are condemned to no such isolation from the gene- 
ral current; and, both at home and abroad, we seek for the 
fruits of observation and study, in order to apply them to the 
correction of our defects. 

The reader will not need to be reminded that the distinctive 
idea which we have adopted, viz., that of convict-separation, is 
not dependent upon the same course of experience which is re- 
quired to perfect its administrative employment in actual prison 

government. - The arguments by which it is sustained, rest upon 
the mental and moral experience of mankind in every age and 
country ; illustrated by those special displays of character and 
tendencies which are seen in the classes who become the sub- 
jects of penal restraint. There may be an immense increment 
of our knowledge and skill in the arts as applied to the structure 
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and régime of prisons; and we may undergo a thorough change 
of opinions as respects the conditions of health, or of economy, 
and yet have obtained no new ideas by which to corroborate, 
to modify, or to confute, our conclusions upon the morale of 
penal systems. It may be added, that during our development 
of the subject it might become a duty to repel partial and fal. 
lacious arguments; both upon our fundamental principle and 
its administrative form, although we should be at the time un- 
prepared to announce that final and complete judgment on 
which it would be safe to rely for all subsequent plans of 
government. Such a duty has in fact devolved upon us; partly 
by reason of the prejudice of our opponents; and partly even 
by the too great forwardness of our friends in other places. 
We desire to prevent any conclusion in advance of that evi- 
dence by which alone it ought to claim the assent of philosophic 
minds. / ; 
Again: it must be conceded hby every one that it is of higher 
importance to develope those de which lie at the founda- 
tion of all penal restraint, than to effect a small alteration in 
some detail of government./ The tone of discipline is of more 
value than any particular of/its practical form. Hence, to have 
traced the sources of crime; to have suggested the most appro- 
priate preventive or rcmedial method; to have introduced into 
the: penal code, and into the government of prisons, a humanity 
and an adaptedness tc the objects of criminal jurisprudence, 
such as were required by the civilization of the age; to have 
boldly aad successfully warred upon the cruelty legalized in 
existing penal institutions in our own State, and elsewhere; in 
short, to have occupied a position which the history of our 
subject,-during the last half-century, will prove to have been — 
exemplary in the eyes of Europe; may well be treated as hav- 
ing precedence over any considerations of administrative detail. 
The occupations of to-day may divert our attention from the 
achievements of the past; but those who would understand the 
true causes and character of the progress which has been made 
in criminal jurisprudence since the war of our revolution, will 
have frequent occasion to look back upon the placing of the 


foundation,|the subordinate parts of the superstructure of which, 
| 
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are now the chief topics of discussion in this country and in 
Europe. 

Nevertheless the Prison Society of Philadelphia has not been 
contented to repose in the satisfaction flowing from the reputa- 
tion of Pennsylvania for what has been achieved. To develope 
and perfect the system commenced in the State prisons; to 
adapt to it the structure and management of the county jails; 


and in all of our prisons to apply the ascertained results of 


discovery or invention, whether at home or abroad, have con- 
stituted the wish and the duty of the society, as far as its influ- 
ence could be properly extended. The reader will see, how- 


ever, that unless it had forfeited all claim to the confidence of 


thinking men, its course must have been cautious and circém- 
spect; and that the complexity of the case was such as neces- 
sarily to embarrass inquiry. 

At the establishment of the Eastern Penitentiary, the differ- 
ence between the method of imprisonnient prescribed for it, 
and that previously maintained in our jails, demanded a special 
adaptation of the terms of sentence. It was at the time gene- 
rally believed that all imprisonment must be unfavorable to 
health, and that the peculiar confinement at Cherry Hill might, 
therefore, require a degree of reserve in its application. The 
legislature employed commissioners to adjust the terms to the 

“discipline. The report of these gentlemen was framed without 
the advantage of that special experience which their conclu- 
sions required to render them safe bases of a permanent scheme 
of sentences; and it remained therefore to make an experiment, 


both of the average exercise of the discretion of our courts, 


and of the average effect of the actual sentences upon the con- 
victs. This effect was two-fold; resulting not only from the 
direct influence of the confinement under the disciplinary regu- 
lations, but also from the influence of length of sentence upon 


the mental and moral tone of the prisoners from the beginning of 


their incarceration. If, then, in all other respects, the system 
by which it was proposed to administer the separate system, 
had been satisfactory, there must have been the serious problem 
growing out of the period of confinement; and the duty of the 
legislature, and of the officers of the penitentiary, must con- 
tinue undischarged until the evidence should be fixed that we 
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had reached the minimum of unfavourable influences from this 
source. This problem is not peculiar to the prisons of Penn. 
sylvania; it has received serious discussion in all countries; and 
it is mentioned here only to illustrate the variety of our topics 
of inquiry into the proper effects of a previously untried mode of 
discipline. In the prosecution of this inquiry, it might be found 
that from constitutional character, or from accidental circum- 
stances, some classes of the prisoners were more susceptible 
than others to the action of the discipline ; it might even appear 
that from a want of just apportionment of the quantity of pun- 
ishment, some classes had been made to bear an undue share 
of the penalty within the discretion of the criminal judges. 
_ We need not inform the reader that, in such cases, the defect to 

be remedied would be, not in the prison, nor in its management, 
but in the courts; and until this source of mischief should be 
stopped, it would be impossible to estimate accurately the 
proper influences of thediscipline upon all classes. 

Again : as long as the known rate of disease and death, not 
only in the community at large, but in that portion of it from 
which most of our convicts are taken, failed to indicate any 
causes peculiar to our prisons; or as long as any differenc< was 
accounted for by acknowledged and sufficient facts not peculiar 
to our discipline, it could not be properly alleged nor conceded 
that the result of a comparison of the free community, or of the 
inmates of other prisons with our convicts, was unfavorable to 
our system. 

Further; if, upon a scrutiny of the administration, it appeared 
that measures required by prisoners as such, or by the symp- 
toms of disease in individuals, were neglected by those having 
charge of the hygienic department ; the evil would be manifestly 
one affecting the character of officers, and not that of the pre- 
scribed mode of punishment, unless it could be shown that such 
officers must generally retain the contro] of the institution. 
In this connexion there occur three suggestions which cannot 
be overlooked by observers. The first is, that A e very object 

Amplies a severity of restraint which precludes 
those means 9f health which are accessible td persons in free 
society. Te essential idea of a prison foybids that large in- 
dulgence which, in the community, is both feasible and proper. 
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Hence, in‘all prisons, there mu si bea quantity of disease, there 
must be deaths, which would/not occur if the subjects could | 
be furnished “with ‘ the best resources of medical science. 
Secondly, “official” reports and our own observation show 
that there’ exist in’ the’ community causes of disease and 
death which do ‘not exist in our prisons; and that, by reason 
of protection against these, many of our cpnvicts leave the 
penitentiaries of the State in better condition, both of body 
and mind, than they exhibited at the beginning of their 
prison-life. It follows that, to determine accurately the unfavor- 
able results, we must look chiefly to those inmates who have 
declined in healih; and thus, while our investigation receives a 
more special direction, it becomes evident that the list of dis- 
eases and deaths cannot be relied upon, alone, for estimating 
the bearing of our imprisonment upon health. This restriction 
has been too much slighted in the oral and printed discussions 
which have been held upon systems of discipline; and the offi- 
cial reports stating improvement in health of body or mind, 
which has as direct a connection with the subject as the ac- 
count of mental alienations and deaths, have thus been made 
apparently to sustain incorrect conclusions. 

The third suggestion above referred to, ad that we must take 
higher ground than that of mere comparison, whether of prison 
with prison, or of prisons with the returns of gur general census. 
If our penitentiaries could exhibit a state of / health better than 
that of any other prisons; better than that of the free commu- 
nity; better than any standard heretofore usually appealed to; 
yet if at the same time it were known to us that, within the 
restraints demanded by the penal rachtore be our discipline, 
there remained opportunities for improvérhent affecting the 
health of our convicts, our duty would be to this extent unful- 
filled. It is not, therefore, with a view to limit our obligations 
by the boundary of effort in other places that we recur to our 
comparisons of bills of health; but it is because these have a 
necessary relation to the rules of inguiry ; because they are, 
during certain periods of observation, the only means of proof; 
and bécaiee they tend to expose fallacious and incomplete rea- 


soning. Our object, we repeat, is to perfect the administration 
VOL. V.—7 
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of the separate discipline; deriving our information both of 
defects and remedies from any reliable source. 

Few persons had given much attention to the minute d wt 
of management, when the cry of hostility was loudest a vi 
our enterprise. It was a common opinion that prisoners re- 
quire much less food than recent experiments have shown to be 
necessary for the maintenance of their Health. In this respect 
our provision was in advance of the general practice; so much 
so, as occasionally to draw upon our ‘supplies the animadver- 
sion of persons accustomed to the old bread-and-water régime; 
yet, in the regulation of the supply, it cannot be doubted that 
judicious medical supervision may materially improve the | 
adaptation of diet to individual condition. Of the error in re- 
lation to yards for exercise, to which we have adverted, it is 
enough to say that in the first construction abroad, after our 
own experience had furnished a basis of comparison, very im- 
portant changes were made in disposing of the space assigned 
for the exercise of prisoners under sentence; but in our own 
prisons the officers have had sufficient means for the adjust- 
ment of both diet and exercise ; ‘and any defect which may be 
detected in either of these particulars, must-rest upon their re- 
sponsibility. The inconveniences to which they have been 
subjected, although cause for regret, have not been such as to 
justify any diminution of the quantity of exercise demanded for 
health. At the same time it cannot be denied that this quantity 
has never been finally adjusted, for all classes, in any prison; — 
though enough is known to warrant us in holding to a seriows 
account, any officery who withholds from his prisoners fhe 
allowance which has been decided by the proper medical judg re 
to be indispensable. 

It is sufficiently obvious that all the defects of heating and 
ventilation could not be remedied by any measure short’ 
of re-construction; and no~candid reader will deny that the 
present state of opinion ought not to be thé criterion of the 
degree of attention paid to those subjects when our penitentiaries 
were planned. In both particulars these|are better furnished 
than many prisons subsequently erected¥ but in both, it mus! 
be added, they are behind the recent improvements. / The 
effect upon many of our convicts cannot have been other thar 
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deleterious ; and_ whether all-the palliating measures practicable 
have been resorted to, is a question affecting the responsibility 
inistrative officers. 

Of thé/subject of labor much has been said and written; and 
to form a right estimate of the course which has been adopted 
in our prisons, we need to. look back upon our history, as well 
as to consider several! collateral and extrinsic’ influences which 
have been directed upon this subject. The question presented 
at the opening of our penitentiaries, was one having moral as 
well as financial aspects; and the success which attended our 
labour in the former relation, was, we may say without reserve, 
unparalleled in the ‘experience of prison officers. It soon be- 
came evident that the produce of the work of our convicts 





would not defray all the expenses incident to our limitation of— 


the auxiliaries of individual industry ; but it was much to have 
exhibited convincing evidence of the possibility of securing that 
industry, without the coercive means which were the chief reli- 
ance elsewhere; and it may have been that this success postponed 
that nearer view of the effects of our labour upon bodily health 
which was required to subject the industrial regulations to 
proper hygienic restraints. At the present time itis much more 
easy to see how the combined agency of imperfect heating and 
ventilation and inappropriate labor, may promote the natural 
tendency of prison-life, in certain cases, to diminish bodily 
vigor, and to develope latent seeds of disease. 


It must be borne in mind that unreasonable interference from 


without has always embarrassed the plans of prison officers in 
this country. The reports of the inspectors in New York and 
in Maryland, manifest the inconveniences to which they have 
been subjected by the clamors of free operatives, and by 
the guards which the legislatures of those States, have as- 
sumed to be necessary for the protection of free labor against 
the competition of that of convicts.* The opinions and feel- 
ings of various classes of operatives have been clearly 








* The second section of the Act of 20th March, 1836, (Pennsylvania,) appro- 
priates twenty thousand dollars to the Eastern and Western Penitentiaries. In the 
middle of the section, before its passage, there was inserted a proviso “that the 
articles manufactured in said prisons shall not be sold to persons within this Com- 
monwealth at lower prices than articles of like quality are sold by others, or in any 
manner come into competition with free labor.” 
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shown ; and the files of our own legislature attest thé perseve. 
rance of mechanics whose profits are alleged by themselves 
to have been lessened by the work of *risoners, particularly 
in the Western district. However unsound the conclusions of 
this portion of our fellow-citizens mgy be deemed by persons 
of more comprehensive thought, the/sanction already given to 
them here and elsewhere even by gfficial reports from prisons, 
together with the strength of the/motives by which the com. 
plainants are led, and their weight in the scale of political cal. 
culation, have rendered the opposition to a really judicious ar. 
rangement of convict-labour foo formidable to be encountered 
by any prison government. / Moreover, the difficulties, in an 
economical point of view, are such as to press heavily upon the 
officers. In the separate prisons, as is well known, much loss 
is sustained by reason of the impossibility of combining hands 
upon branches of mechanical labor which require more than 
one person for their most profitable working. This is felt in 
weaving, and in other manufactures introduced into our peniten- 
tiaries; and evidently excludes modes of employment which 
are freely adopted in congregate prisons. The length of the 
terms of sentence, too, contrdls in a degree the character of 
the instrnction+to be given to prisoners who have never learned 
a trade. For short terms, some kinds of occupation would 
occasion total loss to the institution. Again: prisoners who are 
already acquainted with some handicraft, would, with seeming 
propriety, be employed upoh it during their confinement, rather 
than in acquiring the rudiménts of a new one.* Looking, then, 
to these and other considerations, and to the moral aspect of 
the labor in our penitentiarigs, it ought not to surprise us if 
we find the administration not| to coincide, in all respects, with 
the best sanitary conditions. | Whether in this particular the 
officers have done all that their duty required, is, as in the other 
examples already noticed, open to the judgment of observers. 
It will be readily believed by the candid reader, that during 
the progress of an experiment jn which the Prison Society are 
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onesie * It will be observed that the blacksmiths and carpenters at the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary are all white; and this fact is noticed by the committee, as explaining, in part, 
the excessive ill health of the colored convicts. The reason for this arrangement of 
the labor is obvious. The whites cuphye in those occupations were skilled m 
them ; the colored prisoners were not. 
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so deeply interested, and which has been complicated by-so nu- 
merous conflicting and concurrent influences, there has existed 
an anxious desire to assign to each of those influences its proper 
value, and to discover and to urge such practical remedies as were 
feasible and consistent with a. corrective discipline. The earlier 
medical reports of- the State Penitentiaries ‘were received with 
that reliance upon their testimony upon topics purely profession- 
al, which common sense suggests as due to such documents ; 
but it was evident that to assume them to be conclusive on all 
points, for all time to come, would be to commit our opinions 
to just suspicion -abroad. They were conclusive until more 
complete evidence should appear; and they afforded safe 
ground upon which to repel attacks stimulated by prejudice, 
and supported by unfairly arranged, often by merely garbled, 
statistics. A single example will illustrate the manner in which 


our medical reports were scrutinized, even by our friends. 


Dr. Darrach-reperted a certain number of cases which he be- 
lieved to come within the description of unsound mind. He 


was not restrained by doubt, whether the effect of such a publi- | 
cation would or would not disturb the progress which the prin- 
ciple of separate confinement was then making in the favor of: 


foreign observers. He believed that there were so many cases 


of hallucination—of ascertained dementia; and he reported - 
his opinion. Dr. George Varrentrap, occupying ‘the post of . 
physician in a German hospital, thought himself at liberty to — 


deny the accuracy of the diagnosis of our medical officer; 
frankly declared his disbelief of the report; and appealed to 
the experience of insane hospitals to corroborate his inferences. 
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Such cases of dementia, such a per centage of cures, he as- - 


serted to be without parallels.* The propriety of a comparison” 


of the aspects of insanity in prisons, with those presented at 
hospitals for the insane, supported, as it appeared to bé, 
both by general experience and by the character of the 
Writer, was not questioned by readers abroad. At the 
same time the frequent confutation of imperfect arguments, 
, published by the opponents of separate confinement, inclined 
the public mind to distrust the accuracy. of every array.of 
figures from their pens. Observers here, better aware of- the 
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* De l’Emprisonnement Individuel, pp. 20—25. 
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difficulties which beset the investigation, awaited the further 
accumulation of facts. ‘ 

In the year 1843 a change was made in the medical depart. 
ment of the Eastern Penitentiary, which varied the compara. 
tive value of the statistics from that quarter. A resident physi- 
cian was appointed, whose professional charge was restricted 
to the inmates of that institution. If we suppose his medical 
care and skill to have been precisely equal to those of his non. 
resident predecessor, the mere facts that his domicile was 
within the prison walls, and that his sole function was that of 
physician to the institution, would prepare us for a more unin- 
terrupted and systematic inspection of the prisoners, and of the 
relations of the discipline to health. That so exclusive a de- 
votion to the convicts ought to be advantageous to his medical — 
practice, is true; but it is also true that the closer and more 
continued scrutiny thereby secured, must. bring out more 
clearly the minor cases of disease. We might have more 
cures, but we must have also more cases.. The details of a 
hygienic character presented by the administration, must be 
more completely viewed, and their relative importance adjusted, 
than could be the fact while there were only periodical visits, 
of short duration, made by a gentleman engaged in general 
practice two miles from the penitentiary: ~~ 

It is natural to observe, that even under the previous arrange- 
ment, there were circumstances which distinguished our me- 
dical reports from those of congregate prisons. This was 
especially evident in connection with partial insanity; but it 
was not less certain, even with reference to other diseases.* 





* Whatever may be thought of the present medical examinations in the best 
congregate prisons, it would be eminently fallacious to assume that they have been 
always what they now are, unless we are allowed to assume that bodily and mental 
disease easily escapes the notice of the present medical officers. There is too much 
proof upon record to leave any doubt upon this head. The case of Rogers, at the 
Charlestown prison, in 1843; a convict who was insane, but who was treated a8 of 
sound mind, and who at length took the life of the warden;-is-forcibly reviewed in 
an essay recently published, as indicative of the theory and practice of the medical 
department at that time. (Sce “ An Inquiry into the alleged tendency of the sepa 
ration of convicts one from the other, to produce disease and derangement. By 4 
citizen of Pennsylvania”—pp. 112 & seq.) What it was at an earlier date may 
be easily inferred from the official report of 1838, which says,—“ During the year 
one man has, in the estimation of the physician, become insane. It ts worthy of 
remark that this is only the second case of insanity which has occurred in ths 
penitentiary during the last ten years”! Mr. Gray censured the Third Report of 
the New York Association for omitting the portion of this extract italicised by 0S; 
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The advantages afforded by cellular confinement, for a close 
inspection of each prisoner, at all times, and in every phase 
of his daily life; the very routine of visitation, which exposes 
him to the eye of the physician in circumstances which, under 
a system of associate-labor and associate-meals, would pre- 
clude any medical examination ; and the tendency of seclusion 
to give free-play to those lesser indications of mental disorder 
which in the associate-rooms are temporarily suspended, or 
cloaked; would be sufficient to restrain us from any depend- 
enee upon a bare comparison of lists reported. The facility 
of complaint and of treatment, it must be conceded, brings the 
convict more promptly and confidently into: the position of 
_ patient. When to these peculiarities we add those now result- 
ing from the constant residence of the practitioner, the sum of 
difference is much too great to be disregarded. ‘There have 
been secured a nicety of discrimination'and a precision of 
Teport, such as have not been known in congregate prisons. 
In these circumstances any naked comparison of per cen- 
tages could not fail to lead astray such inquirers-as_would 
rely upon it. No conclusion could be based upon it, with- 
out injustice to our administration, and obvious risk to the 
cause of truth in relation to the working of our penal sys- 
tem. Hence we have never relied upon_so unqualified an 
estimate of the comparative influence of our prison-life. The 
printed reports of the first resident physician not only show the 
hesitation with which a capable mind must arrive at any final 
opinion upon so complex a subject, but also evince the candor 
of his representation of the difficulties which he found to con- 
trol all investigations. We learn from him, however, that there 
was abundant scope for improvement in the hygiene of the pe- 
nitentiary; and he specifies numerous details to which the 
reforms ought to be applied.* At the same time he confidently 
tells us that his inquiries, as for prosecuted, disclosed no 
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(“Prison Discipline in America’’——p. 107—8, note.) The omission has been supplied 
in the Fourth Report. Whether the reputation of the medical examinations prior to 
1838 will be benefited thereby, we may safely leave to the judgment of medical men 
acquainted with the physical and mental condition of convicts, and with the proba- 
ae arising from the statistics of insanity amongst persons of such a condition. 

e have no room to discuss this subject in the present connection, and notice it 


sex — 


ony 1 Suggest anew the need of caution. 
See 15th and 16th Reports of Eastern Penitentiary. 
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evidence of unfavorable influences inseparable from our mode 
of confinement ; that, on the contrary, there were means within 
reach of the administration which would suffice for the wants 
of his department. After fifteen months of service he was 
succeeded by the present incumbent, who soon entered upon a 
very systematic review of the experience of the institution, 
The seventeenth report of the Inspectors was accompanied by 
an elaborate statement of his views of the general course and 
effect of the administration, with a tabular summary of the 
health and mortality of the convicts, classified according to age 
and occupation. Looking to the condition of the prisoners 
who died, and to the extrinsic causes affecting the proper ope- 
ration of our discipline, he saw yet no reason to affirm, officially, 
the extent to which the want of suitable hygienic arrangements 
influenced the general health of the prison; but he corroborates 
the previous reports with respect to the need of reform. In 

the eighteenth annual report we have more clearly indicated 
the impression which was made upon the medical review, by 
the defects of our administration; and while the confidence of 
the medical officer, in the method of separation, is, as in pre- 
vious reports, decidedly expressed, yet we receive the cautionary 

suggestion (not needed by faitly disposed readers) that this 

general expression is meant to be restricted to the separate 
principle, under proper regulations. In the nineteenth report 
the information acquired during three and a half years of ser- 

vice, appeared to warrant a bolder form of statement; and we 

were informed that “without, in the slightest degree, encroaching 

on either the letter or the spirit of the discipline, it is within the 

power of hygiene permanently to reduce our mortality to a stand- 

ard even lower.” In the twentieth He-last) report; it is said 

that the disproportion of length of sentences to the severity o! 

our discipline ; the want of judicious executive pardons to cor- 

rect this disproportion; and the continued commitment of insane 
and jdiotic persons, were the occasion of “ suffering and death.” 

During the progress «f the official observations the results 

of which are indicated by the language above quoted, it was 
thought expedient to obtain all the information which could be 
collected from the condition and experience of prisons 10 
other States. Some of these had made great changes in the 
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details of their treatment; and the reports from their o 
announced important benefits resulting therefrom. At Cha 
town, (Mass.) the effects of recent alterations, and of the. general. 
management, were said to be particularly impressive. ore: 
over, the usages of some of those prisons had a special bearing 
upon the forms of improvement which had been recommended 
in our own institution. The Prison Society appointed two 
medical gentlemen, (Dr. Hartshorne, formerly physician to the 
Eastern Penitentiary, and Dr. Isaac Parrish;) and ‘the Inspec- 
tors of the Penitentiary authorized the resident physician (Dr. 
Given) to accompany the committee of the Society, to visit 
the prisons of the neighboring States, and report the results of 
their joint observations and reflections, in connection with the 
subject of improvements at home. Those gentlemen were known 
to entertain liberal views upon the subject of discipline, and of 
the measures required for the maintenance of health; and there 
was consequently, reason to expect. that they would make 
candid use of their opportunity. Upon their return home, the 
Inspectors at Cherry Hill were put in possession of their views. 
They had found no reason to doubt that the recommendations 
of our medical officers had been well founded. On the con- 
trary, in those particulars in which congregate prisons could 
serve to aid their consideration of the topics committed to 
them, they received all the confirmation of which the case 
admitted. Their views were, therefore, re-affirmations of the 
opinions already in possession of the Board. 

Amongst other means of bringing the whole subject fully 
into notice, a special committee of the Prison Society, (consist- 
ing of Drs. Isaac Parrish, H. S. Patterson, H. Gibbons, and Mr. 
Edward Townsend.) were instructed to investigate and report 
upon the disproportionate mortality of white and of colored con- 
victs, and the comparative length of sentences. This report 
was ordered by the Society to be printed, in order that its 
summary might be accessible to all persons interested in the 
reform or establishment of prisons. The committee confined 
themselves chiefly to a collation of the able paper of Dr. B. 
H. Coates, with the seventeenth report of the physician at 
Cherry Hill, and a brief statement of the general results; so as 


to bring within a form appreciable by the general reader, an 
VOL. v.—§ 
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outline of this branch of our inquiries ; a tabular exhibit of the 
Charlestown prison being added, as the best official information 
within reach of the committee, respecting the congregate SVs- 
tem in this country. ' Both the paper of Dr. Coates and the 
official tables of the Eastern Penitentiar , which form the sub- 


- jished in previous numbers of this Journal ; and they are, thea 
fore, not new to our readers; but the special use made of them, 
to bring into relief the relative condition of the colored prison. 
ers, entitles the report to the perusal of those persons who feel 
an interest in the administration of the separate system. 

It must be obvious, even to the casual reader of the report, 
that it does not profess to exhibit the clear result of the statis. 
tics of the Hastern Penitentiary and of the Philadelphia County 
prison ; and itis to be hoped that no one, whatever his theo- 
retical views, will be so unjust to the committee as to receive 
their summary as expressing their final reduction of the statis- 
tics. Their duty was of a special character; and its object . 
did not require that minute examination, and that survey of col- 
Jateral topics, which would be essential to a general conclusion 
upon the results of our experience. It was enough to show that 
there exists a well ascertained want of equality in the adjust: 
ment of sentences; that the excess falls where it must be most 
produttive of mischief; and that the mortality is too large to be 
met by any other-answer than that practical assent which would 
be manifested by a reformation of the hygiene of the prison. 

At the same time that we introduce this caution on behalf 
of the. committee, it would be an omission of duty to abstain 
from all. reference to those considerations which ought to con- 
trol: the estimate of our readers, of the proper value of the 
facts collected in the report, in their relation to the general sub- 
ject. A few examples will suffice upon the present oceasion.* 

In the first place, it ought to be observed, that of the 120 
colored prisoners at the Eastern Penitentiary, wliose deaths are 
noted in the tables, 67 were received in bad health, as appears by 
the following extract from the tables of the seventeenth report 
The numbers are also given in the ba sh of the committee. 


¢ We shall adhere to the tables of the 17th Mecael’ choy being the only ones 
used by the committee for their principal tabular statement. 
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Thus we see, that while 67 colored prisoners who were re. 
~~ceived in bad health, died, there were 145 (or more than twice as 
many) who were received in bad health, whose condition was im. 
proved by the régime of the prison ; that of these 145, there were 
54 in confinement from 1 to 2 years, 52 from 2 to 3 years, 14 
from 8 to 5 years, and 1 from 7 to 10 years.* 

We also see that 64 other colored prisoners, who were re. 
ceived in imperfect health, survived and were discharged ; of 
whom 21 were in confinement during periods of from 1 to2 
years, and 21 from 2 to 3 years.f_ 

Again: we-.are told in the seventeenth report, that whena 
prisoner had been noted as in “ good” health-at.the time of his 
admission, although his condition might. have beén. much im- 
proved at the time of his discharge, no account of this change 

was weld in framing the tables. Dr. Given says “the jour. 
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nals would have justified my making them appear much more 
NN able, from many that were considered in good health on 
KOR tion having been registered as improved on dismissal ; but 
while I willingly admit degrees of what may be considered 
good health, wherever a prisoner was received in such and 
dicchargia as improved, the improvement I invariably rejected, 
thus diminishing the number of improved very considerably.” 
If, then, during the period in which the deaths took place, 
64 invalids were able to survive a confinement such ass 
above noted; and 145 invalids were improved in health; and if 
the improvement of health on the part of those who were not 
registered as diseased on admission, was such as to render the 
tables “*much more favorable,” and to increase “ very con- 
siderably” the number of improved, it must be clear that to 
take a bare per centage of_mortality as indicative of the entire 
state of health of the convicts, would be to violate the elemen- 
tary rules of investigation. 
Again: it would be ina high degree fallacious to estimate 
the value of the reported per centage of mortality, by an un- 
qualified comparison of it with that of the free community. 
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* The average of sentences, of the colored prisoners, up to the year 1848, is given 
in the 20th Report, as three years three months and fourteen days. 

t It may be noted, also, that during the same period 332 white prisoners wert 
received in bad health, and discharged i in improved health, viz.: weavers 114, shoe- 
makers 111, bobbin winders 107. ; 
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DR. PARRISH’S REPORT. 


The committee have brought into a prominent place the effect 
of certain kinds of labor, upon the health of prisoners; so as 
toexhibit the grounds of probability that some ofthese are 
more injurious than others to the colored convicts. The only 
fair procedure will be to compare the results obtained amongst 
the laborers of our prisons, with those to be derived from an 
examination of persons engaged in like occupations out of the 
prisons. If shoemaking be unfavorable to health, the per 
centage of deaths amongst persons following that occupation 
in the free community, must vary less from the proportion of 
deaths in prison, than is now made to appear. Inattention to 
this restriction, has occasioned much error amongst those who 
decide upon the comparative health of prisons and prison sys- 
tems, by a mere inspection of the condition of the working 
inmates. The question of labor has thus been confounded with 
other questions with which it has only an accidental connec- 
tion. The committee, not being in possession of the requisite 
details for a decision upon this basis of comparison, have very 
properly confined their remarks to the gross results in our 
prisons; believing that whatever may be the degree of approxi- 
mation between free and convict shoemakers, there ought to 
be a change in any department “of labor under the control of 
our government, when its returns of mortality are such as 
nese-offetaHs+ announced—to-the legislature by the Inspectors 
of our prisons. If their opinion upon this part of the subject 
needed confirmation, it might perhaps be derived from the 
foregoing table, by which it-may-be see that of 145 colored 
_ ptisoners received in bad health and discharged in improved, 
only 36 were shoemakers; but we are unwilling to use an in- 
ference of this kind, when derived from such a table constructed 
for-onty one prison, and unexplained by the details of indi- 
vidual cases. - The ground taken by the committee is sufficient 
for the practical abject sought by them; and we have adverted 
to the modifying circumstances only to guard against misap- 
prehension such of our readers as may not have at hand the 
necessary illustrations. F : 

It may be further observed, that of the deaths reported as 
occurring amongst persons who had been in confinement under 
one year, some were after less than three months of confine- 
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1 cases: and the readers of the report of the 
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. . . | e : 

In the vear 1849, the subject was ably discussed by Dr. B. 
H. Coates, of this city, a member of the Prison Society, in a 
paper which he read before it, but which was not at that time 
made public—Subsequently Dr. Coates made this topic 1 
subject of an elaborate and scientific communication to the 
* ae fa) , ve +] ase . , ’ ntannrnal } nivarcary 
meeting convened on the occasion of the centennial anniversary 
_ e {ren en a > thee sttte af oO 
of the American Philosophical Society, under the title of « The 
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The whole number of white prisoners admitted during this 
period is 1,631; of colored prisoners, 790. Of the whites, 73 
have died; of the colored, 141 have died; that is, there has 
been a mortality amongst the whites of about 4 ,&° per cent., 
and amongst the colored, of nearly 18 per cent. ! 


There has been, of course, considerable fluctuation in differ- 


ent years; but the above is the general average, as arrived at 


by an analysis of the tables for the entire period of nineteen 
years. From the opening of the prison to the first of the year 
1840, a general summary of results gives us a mortality of 100 
prisoners, out of 1,287 admitted up to that period, or nearly 
9 per cent. of the whole number of both colors; and at the 
close of 1848,a mortality of 214 from 2,421, the whole number 
of prisoners of both colors, being about the same per centage 
during those two periods. 

At the County Prison, though the average mortality is con- 
siderably less than in the Eastern State Penitentiary, yet the 
disproportion between the two colors is nearly the same. 
Of 2,818 prisoners sentenced to hard labor in that institu- 
tion, from its opening, in 1835, to the close of the year 1848, 
155 have died, making a per centage of 5.50 per cent. of both 
colors.* 

Of the whole number of 2,818, 1,526 were whites, of whom 
37 died; and 1,392 colored, of whom 118 died—being about 
2.00 per cent. of the former, and 8.50 per cent. of the latter. 

These figures convey to the mind the facts of the case more 
impressively than an elaborate and detailed statement of the 
tables from which they are drawn, could do; and they are pre- 
sented in this summary form to avoid confusion and embarrass- 
ment. The fact of a large disproportionate mortality between 
the white and colored prisoners, being thus distinctly shown, 
several questions forcibly present themselves. 

Firsily, Is there any difference .in the mortality of these 
classes in the community at large? 

Secondly, Do causes which operate with comparative in- 


. - ’ ] 
nocuousness upon the white man, produce dangerous ana 


even fata! eflects on the colored man’ 


* See table in Second Annual Report of Philadelphia County Prison, p. 30. 
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Lastly, Is there any distinction made in the treatment of the 
two classes in prison, which can account for this high mor- 
tality of the colored ? 

That there is a difference in the average mortality of the 
white and colored inhabitants of Philadelphia, attributable to 
the combined operation of physiological laws, and to the wide 
difference in the external circumstances of these two classes in 
the community, is generally admitted. 

But if any confidence is to be placed in the accuracy of the 
statistics which have been collected upon this point by careful 
and unprejudiced inquirers, this disproportion is altogether in- 
adequate to explain the high rate of mortality which prevails 
amongst colored prisoners. 

By reference to the admirable tables of Dr. Emerson, on the 
vital statistics of Philadelphia,* we find that during the de- 
cennial period from 1830 to 1840, the annual average of mor- 
tality, including both sexes and all ages, amongst the white in- 
habitants of the city and districts, compared with the general 
white population, was 1 in 43; the highest rate of mortality 
being 1 in 29, in 1832, (the year in which Cholera prevailed,) 
and the lowest, 1 in 52. 

During the same period, amongst the colored population of 
the city and districts, the average mortality for all ages was 
lin 31; the mortality in 1832 being 1 in 223, and in 1840, 1 
in 384. 

The white mortality, therefore, was 2.37 per cent., and the 
colored mortality, 3} per cent. 

It has also been found—by a comparison of the rate of mor- 
tality of the colored population during this decennial period, with 
that which preceded it, viz., from 1820 to 1880—that there has 
been a considerable improvement in the health of this class, 
the average mortality during this latter term having been as | 
to 21. 

If the above estimate be correct, and allowing that the pre- 
sent decennial period should exhibit no improvement beyond 
the past, we should still have a difference of 13.34 in the 
hundred, between the deaths of white and colored inmates of 


* American Journal of Medical Sciences for July, 1848, 
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prisons, and of not quite 1 in the hundred between the mor- 
tality of the two classes in the community at large. That is, 
4 blacks to 1 white die in prison, and in the community not 
quite 2 to 1.* The high mortality in our prisons, is rendered 
more striking from the fact, that at least three-fifths of their 
inmates are between 20 and 40 years of age, or at that period 
of life when there is the greatest physical energy, whereas the 
general average of mortality in the community includes infants, 
young children, and the aged, who die in a much larger ratio, 

It is evident, from these facts, that the difference which is 
found to exist in the average mortality of the white and 
colored inhabitants in the community at large, will not of itself 
furnish an explanation of the disproportionate mortality in 
prison. 

Causes must therefore be in operation in the prison to pro- 
duce results which do not exist outside of its walls; and if the 
treatment pursued there be the same to the white and colored, 
then these causes must operate with greater intensity upon the 
latter. How far, then, is the large mortality of the colored 
dependent upon a natural intolerance of the race to the con- 
finement to which they are subjected? and how far does it de- 
pend upon an inequality in the measure of their punishment? 

An inquiry into these points will throw some light upon the 
question under consideration. That there is an essential difler- 
ence between the white and colored races in their suscepti- 
bility to solitary confinement, is, we think, as clearly established, 
as any medical fact. A degree and duration of confinement 
which can be borne with comparative safety by the healthy 





* It is proper to remark here, that the rate of mortality in prisons, as above indi- 
cated, is based upon the number of deaths occurring in those admitted during a 
series of years, and not upon the averages of deaths occurring during each year, 
calculated from the annual average of prisoners during that year. Such a calcula- 
tion may convey a false impression, by making it appear that a much larger num- 
ber have been subjected to confinement than have actually been so situated—and 
thus make the ratio of mortality appear less than it is. It is also to be observed, 
that the statistics of mortality in the community at large, during a decennial period, 
as given above, are made up from these annual averages, and hence make the dispro- 
portion between the ratio of deaths in the community and in prison appear larger 
than it actually is—at the same time the relative mortality of the white and 


colored is not materially altered by either method of calculation. 
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white man, often proves highly detrimental, and even fatal, to 
the black or mulatto, of the same age and state of health. 
Upon this point, Dr. Coates has thus expressed himself, in the 
paper to which we have referred.—* The negro, or even the 
mulatto, is a very different person in his physical and psychical 
conformation, from that one who may be presumed to have 
been held in view in our legislation, the white Anglo-Saxon, 
Celt, or German. His ancestry and the prototype of his 
race, are calculated for the torrid zone; and even the mixed 
progeny suffer severely and mortally by our cold. Cheerful, 
merry, lounging and careless, the Ithiopian American deeply 
enjoys the sun and light; delights in the open air; and is, as a 
general rule, constitutionally free from that deep, thoughtful 
anxiety for the future, so conspicuous in his paler neighbour. 
The face of heaven seems to him necessary to his existence; 
and though long confinement is, in his case, less productive of 
gloomy remorse, it is far more depressing to his vitality.” 

Admitting this natural distinction in the vitality of the two 
races, it is equally clear that it is modified by external cir- 
cumstances, and that it will become less marked as the 
colored American advances in the scale of civilization. Thus 
it is shown by the tables of Dr. Emerson, that the gradual im- 
provement which is going on in the social and intellectual con- 
dition of this portion of our population, is producing its influence 
on the scale of vitality, and has diminished their average mor- 
tality from 1 in 21, to 1 in 31, during two decennial periods. 

Assuming it therefore as a fact, that there is in the colored 
race, asa Class, less power of resistance to the enervating effects 
of long continued confinement, let us next inquire whether any 
other causes exist, which will aid in the explanation of the 
large mortality to which our attention has been drawn. 

This inquiry did not escape the searching investigation of 
Dr. Coates, who arrived at the conclusion that no distinction 
was made in prison in the treatment of the two classes, “ un- 
less it be, that, from the dislike of cold, the colored convicts 
deprive themselves of a portion of their ventilation.” From 
this opinion we have no reason to dissent; but there are several 


elements in the consideration of the question of treatment, which 
have not been noticed in the paper of Dr. Coates, and which 
we think very important to be taken into the account. 
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The most prominent of these are, the disparity in the length 
of sentences, and the infrequency of pardons amongst the 
colored convicts. It is well known, and the fact is verified 
by the official records of the Eastern State Penitentiary, that 
the colored prisoners are more frequently visited with long 
terms of confinement than the whites. 

Taking a general average of the length of sentences of the 
two classes, during the period of 19 years, it will be found, 
that 2 years, 8 months, and 2 days, is the average duration 
for the whites; and 3 years, 3 months, and 14 days for the 
colored.* 

This fact, viewed in its relations to the administration of our 
penal code, is worthy of serious inquiry, while it furnishes a 
ready explanation of one cause at least of the high mortality 
which visits the colored prisoners. 

The length of sentences, it is well known, exercises a power- 
ful influence in determining the health and mortality of all 
penal institutions, and more especially of those conducted on 
the separate plan. Many individuals who can bear incarcera- 
tion and isolation from Society for one or two years, without 
injury to their health, will oftentimes suffer permanent mis- 
chief, and even death itself, before the expiration of a pro- 
longed term. That there is a great diversity in this respect 
amongst prisoners, is as true as that there is every shade of 
difference in the constitutional vigor of individuals, and of 
whole families. A confinement which could be borne by a 
healthy and robust individual with impunity, might destroy 
another having scrofulous tendencies, or possessing less inhe- 
rent vital force; both being in the enjoyment of accustomed 
health when first imprisoned. 

The danger, therefore, of applying one general rule to all, 
must be obvious, and is no doubt often attended with serious 
results. 

The influence of long sentences is forcibly illustrated by the 
difference in the ratio of mortality in the State and County 
Prison. In the former, as before remarked, the per centage for 
both colors is nearly 9 per cent., while in the latter it is only 53 





* Twentieth Annual Report, p. 25. 
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per cent.; the disproportion between the two colors being about 
the same in each. This wide difference is doubtless mainly at- 
tributable to the fact, that in the State institution, the sentences 
for grave crimes range from | to 21 years, their average duration 
being, at least, three years; while in the County Prison, the pe- 
riod of confinement does not exceed a year in the large majority 
of cases, and in many is under six months. Thus, in the year 
1848, of 160 prisoners admitted to hard labor, 67 were com- 
mitted for less than six months, 40 for over six months, 39 for 
one year and over, 11 for two years and over, and 8 for three 
years and over. This diminished rate of mortality in the 
County Prison is the more striking, inasmuch as the inmates 
of that institution are derived from the city and suburbs, many 
of whom have been exposed from childhood to the depressing 
influences which abound in a crowded population, and to the 
effects of vicious and intemperate habits; while a majority of 
the prisoners in the State institution come from rural districts, 
and are altogether a more robust and healthy class. 

That there is no superiority in the discipline, or cleanliness 
of the County Prison over the Eastern State Penitentiary, 
which might influence these results, we feel assured. On the 


contrary, the absence of exercise yards, and the previous filthy | 


habits of the prisoners, would lead us to expect more disease 
within its walls. 

We think, therefore, that the difference in the length of sen- 
tences in the two institutions may be fairly stated, as the cause 
of this disproportion in the mortality. 

Another circumstance which operates powerfully to the dis- 
advantage of the colored convict, is the fact that he is seldom 
the object of executive clemency. ) 

Of the 1,631 white prisoners admitted previous to the close 
of the year 1848, 253 have been liberated by pardons; while 
of the 790 colored prisoners received during the same period, 
only 25 have enjoyed this boon! 

Not that the heart of the executive which has been so often 
moved with compassion toward the white man, is steeled 
against like appeals on behalf of his fellow prisoner of a darker 


hue; but in the one case, the seat of power is besieged by a 
troop of anxious relatives and in‘erested friends, who touch 
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the chords of sympathy, until there is a response to their 
desires; while in the other, no voice is raised for the de- 
liverance of the captive; or if a word be spoken, it is with 
distrust and diffidence. Thus it is that the white convict 
is frequently liberated before he has experienced the full 
effect of a prolonged sentence, while the friendless negro 
must toil on, until his enfeebled frame yields to the unre- 
relenting mandate of the Jaw. We have no means of ascer- 
taining the number of pardons granted on account of ill health, 
though it is reasonable to suppose that a motive so humane 
would not unfrequently influence the executive. But putting 
aside this consideration, we feel assured that the injurious effect 
of long sentences in the production of disease and death, is 


_ greatly modified in the whites by the large number of pardons; 
while in the blacks, it operates with almost uniform intensity. 


Notwithstanding the shorter sentences of the white prisoners, 
they are liberated before the expiration of their terms, in the 
proportion of 15 to every 100 convicted; while the colored are 
pardoned at the small rate of 3 to every 100. 

Supposing the sentences of the whites to be of equal duration 
with the colored, and the ratio of pardons the same, who can 
doubt that the average mortality for both colers would be in- 
creased, and the disproportion which now exists between them 
be considerably lessened ? 

Reducing this proposition to figures, we should have the 
following general results:—141 deaths out of 790 colored pri- 
soners is one in 5.60, or 17.84 percent. If these had been par- 
doned in the same proportion as the whites, 122 would have 
been thus liberated, or 97 more than were pardoned; being 
8.14, or a little more than 2 of the whole number; therefore 
the chances of death would have been diminished a little more 
than 3, making the ratio of mortality under these circumstan- 
ces one in 6.40, or 15.64 per cent., or 2.20 Jess in the 100. 

Seventy-five deaths among 1631 white prisoners, is one in 
22.37, or 4.47 per cent. If whites had been pardoned in same 
proportion to the whole number as the blacks, but 51 would have 
been thus discharged; being 202 less than were, or 8.07, or a little 
more than } of the whole—consequently the liability to death 
would have been increased rather more than 1, which would 
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give a mortality of one in 19.88, or 5.03 per cent., or §%; per te : 4 
cent. increase. Gta fy 
Examining more minutely into the influence which the in- es ai 
ternal economy of these institutions may have upon health, Re: 
we find several points worthy of remark. +n 4 k 
Firstly. The construction of the buildings is such as almost a < - 
entirely to exclude the direct rays of the sun, both from the x vie . 


cells and yards, and thus to render them damp and cheerless. 


The effect of this must prove highly prejudicial to health. pated | 
The influence of the solar rays, in invigorating and sustaining : Me i 
the physical powers, and its positive necessity to the mainte- es 
nance of life and health, is amply proved by medical expe- ae & 
rience. — ie 
The blanched, wilted skin and enfeebled frames of the We 
wretched inhabitants of cellars, and the stunted growth and ae | 
still more deplorable condition of their deformed and rickety Rea e 
offspring, have been made familiar to us, by the researches of ey | 


modern philanthropists into the sanitary condition of the poorer 
classes of Great Britain, more especially in the working of the 
factory system, and in the mining operations of that country. 

The influence of sun-light upon vegetable life, as scen in 
the growth of plants, is familiar to all. The pallid and 
sickly leaf, and the dull languishing flower which has come 
forth in the shaded corner of a garden, or within a narrow a 
walled enclosure, contrasts strongly with the lively green. 
and beautiful tints of the plant which flourishes in the open 
ground, or under the direct rays of the sun, while the natura! 
tendency of confined plants towards the light and air of 
heaven, reveals a native instinct even in this lower order of aie 
organized structure, which points with unerring significance: 
to the existence of the same law in the higher developments of 
living beings. 

The effect of the deprivation of sun light is, we think, mani 
fest in the pallid and sickly hue of many of the prisoners wh¢ 
have long been incarcerated in our prisons, and we cannot 
doubt influences the health in an important degree, espéecialfr— 
of the colored convicts. 


The operation of the same causes upon plants, may also be 


seen in these institutions. A few years ago, an intelligent 
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prisoner at Cherry Hill, in order to beguile his weary hours, 
and to gratify an innocent taste for flowers, undertook to rear 
a running vine along the wall of his cell. By care and atten- 
tion he conducted it safely to the narrow opening at the top of 
the cell, which admits light and air, and when arrived here, 
the plant, true to its instincts, put forth upon the outer wall, 
and soon displayed itself upon the roof. Within, its leaves 
wore a blanched and sickly hue, and seemed to droop, as 
though repining in solitude; at the window they assumed the 
lively green of a healthful and vigorous vegetation, and sprang 
forth into the air clothed in the full vesture of nature. 

The secluded prisoner within saw the object of his care pale 
and languishing, while the passer by without viewed it in the 
full bloom of health and vigor. 

Secondly. The impurity of the atmosphere in the cells of 
prisons, is a prolific source of ill health. From the construc- 
tion of these apartments, it is impossible to secure a free venti- 
lation, except by the partial opening of the doors fronting on 
the corridor, and on the yard in the rear of the cell. This is only 
practicable during the summer months, and has but recently 
been put into practice, during this season. At other times, the 
ventilator at the top of the ceiling gives egress to a portion of the 
impure air, though without establishing a current of pure air 
through the cell; and in cold weather even this means of ventila- 
tion is cut off by the prisoners, to prevent the ingress of cold air 
from without. In addition to this, the smell from the cess pipes 
: with which each cell is provided, and which are sometimes 
se, offensive, together with the odor from the person, and from the 
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: | than ours, but the deleterious influences produced by them 
: upon health, are in a good degree counteracted by working in 
i the open air, or in large workshops during the day, while an 
opportunity is offered for daily airing and cleansing, while the 
a prisoner is absent at his work. 

ee tS Thirdly, The trades pursued at the State and County Prison 
‘Th ie are especially inimical to health, and exercise a marked influ- 


ence upon the mortality of the colored convicts. 


Hi tf These are chiefly shoemaking, weaving, and bobbin wind- 
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ing, and are carried on as before remarked in the same cell in 
which the prisoner eats and sleeps. There he sits ‘almost 
constantly during the working hours of the day, and oftentimes 
during the evening, either at the loom, or on the bench, with- 
out change of scene, and without exercise in the open air, save 
what he obtains during an hour in the small yard attached to 
the cell. The effect of such a course of labor upon the health 
is obviously injurious, and if long continued, must result in 
many constitutions in serious and even fatal disease. In the 
colored convicts especially, its influence in the production of 
scrofula and consumption is painfully conspicuous, and fur- 
nishes a powerful motive for a change in this department of 
the discipline. Upon this point, we are enabled to furnish a 
series of facts, to which we solicit the earnest attention of the 
Society. In the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Eastern 
State Penitentiary, will be found an elaborate table, prepared 
by Dr. Given, with the aid of John S. Holloway the clerk, pre- 
senting a complete statistical history of the medical department 
of this institution, from its opening in 1829, to the close of 
the year 1846. 

In this table, is reported the number of prisoners received at 
different ages, their health on admission, length of sentence, 
the proportion whose health have been improved.or impaired, 
or who have died at different periods of their confinement, 
with the trade or occupation at which each prisoner was em- 
ployed, with separate tables for the white and colored prisoners. 

We have in fact the most important circumstances in the 
history and physical condition of the individual, arranged and 
classified in a convenient form; and compiled with a candor 
and accuracy highly creditable to its authors, and not else- 
where to be found. 

A glance at these tables will reveal the state of health and 
mortality of the two classes, in connection with their occupa- 
tions, together with the period of imprisonment at which death 
took place—thus furnishing the most satisfactory data as to 
the influence of a particular mode of life, upon the health. 





A summary of these valuable statistics furnish us with the 
following general results. 
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Wuire Weavers.—During the period referred to, 411 white 
prisoners were employed as weavers. 
Of these, 40 were 20 years of age and under. Of whom 1 
died in the first year of his confinement. 
229 were between 20 and 30 years of age; of whom 12 
died—2 in the first year of their confinement. 
5 between the first and second year. 
3 during the second year. 
i between the third and fifth year. 
1 between the fifth and seventh year. 
97 were between 30 and 40 years of age; of whom 4 died— 
2 between first and second year of confinement. 
1 between the second and third year. 
1 between the third and fifth year. 
36 were between 40 and 50 years of age, no death. 
9 between 50 and 70 years; of whom 1 died within the first 
year of his confinement. 
Total, 411, and 18 deaths. 
Of these 18 deaths, 10 are reported as having entered the 
institution in good health, and 8 in imperfect health. 


Cotorep Weavers.—Within the same period, 172 colored 
prisoners were employed as weavers. Of these, 36 were 20 
years of age and under; of whom 7. died— 


3 between the first and second year of imprisonment. 
4 between the second and third year. 





105 were between 20 and 30 years of age; of whom 13 
died—1 within a year of confinement. 
3 between one and two years. 
G between two and three years. 
2 between four and seven years. 
1 between seven and ten years. 
26 were between 30 and 40 years of age ; of whom 4 died— 
2 within the first year. 
2 between the second and third year. 
3 were between 40 and 50 years of age, no death. 
2 were between 50 and 70 years of age; of whom 1 died 
between the third and fifth year of imprisonment. 
Total, 172. Deaths, 25; of these deaths, 9 are reported as 
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having entered the prison in imperfect health, and 16 in good 
health. 


WuitE SHoemakeErs.—F rom 1829 to the close of the year 
1846, 441 white prisoners were employed as Shoemakers. 
57 of these were 20 years of age and under; of whom 1 died 
between the fifth and seventh year of his imprisonment. 
229 were between 20 and 30 years of age; of whom 9 died— 
2 within the first year. 
3 between the first and second. 
2 between the second and third. 
2 between the third and fifth. 
102 were between 30 and 40 years of age; of whom 3 
died—1 within the first year. 
2 between the first and second year. 
41 were between 40 and 50 years of age, of whom 8 died; 
all within the first year of their imprisonment. 
12 between 50 and 70 years of age; of whom 1 died be- 
tween the second and third year of confinement. 
Total, 411. 17 deaths; of these, 9 are reported as having 
entered the prison in imperfect health, and 8 in good health. 


CoLtorED SHOEMAKERS.—226 colored prisoners were employed 


as Shoemakers. Of 20 years of age and under, 56; of whom 
19 died— 


3 within the first year. 
10 between the first and second. 
4 between two and three years. 
2 between three and five years. 
121 between 20 and 30 years of age; of whom 25 died— 
4 within the first year. 
10 between one and two years. 
8 between two and three years. 
3 between three and five years. 
From 30 to 40 years of age, there were 38; of whom 5 
died—2 between one and two years. 
2 between two and three years. 
1 between three and five years. 
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From 40 to 50 years of age there were 9; of whom none 
died; and from 50 to 70 years of age, 2; of whom none died, 

Total, 226, and 49 deaths. Of these, 27 are reported as 
having entered in imperfect health, and 22 in good health. 


Wuirte Bossin Winpers.—403 white prisoners were em- 
ployed as Bobbin Winders. 
48 of 20 years of age and under ; no death. 
148 between 20 and 30 years; of whom 6 died— 
4 within the first year of confinement. 
1 between two and three years. 
1 between three and five years. 
93 from 30 to 40 years of age; of whom 5 died— 
4 within the first year. 
1 between the second and third year. 
62 from 40 to 50 years of age; of whom 6 died— 
4 within the first year. | 
2 between the first and second year. 
52 from 50 to 70 years of age; of whom 2 died within the 
first year. 
Total, 403. Deaths, 19. Of whom, 15 are reported as in 
imperfect health on admission, 4 in good health. 


Cotorep Bosrin WinpErs.—294 colored prisoners were em- 
ployed as Bobbin Winders. 
90 of 20 years of age and under, of whom 18 died— 
6 within the first year. 
8 between the first and second. 
4 between the second and third. 
127 between 20 and 30 vears of age; of whom 18 died— 
6 within the first year. 
7 between the first and second. 
3 between the second and third. 
2 between the third and fifth. 
53 between 30 and 40 years of age; of whom 7 died— 
4 within the first year. 
2 between two and three years. 
1 between three and five. 
15 between 40 and 50 years of age; of whom 1 died be- 
tween the third and fifth year of confinement. 
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9 between 50 and 70 years of age; of whom 2 died— 
1 within the first year. 
1 in the second year. 
Total, 294. 46deaths. Of whom 31 are reported as having 
entered in imperfect health, and 15 in good healih. 


Taitors.— Within the same period, 24 white prisoners were 
employed as Tailors; of whom | died in the second year of 
his imprisonment. 

There were 34 white prisoners employed as Blacksmiths ; 
of whom 1 died between the first and second year. 

54 white prisoners were employed as Carpenters; no death 
amongst the Carpenters. 


We perceive from these statistics a remarkable dispropor- 
tion in the mortality of the white and colored prisoners, em- 
ployed at the three trades of weaving, shoemaking, and bobbin 
winding. While at blacksmithing, carpentering and tailoring, 
the two former being much more healthy occupations; no 
colored prisoners, and very few whites have been employed. 

The largest mortality is amongst the colored shoemakers of 
20 years of age and under, where we have 19 deaths in 56 
prisoners, or 34 per cent. Amongst the colored bobbin wind- 
ers at the same period of life, there are 18 deaths ia 90, or a 
mortality of 20 per cent.; and amongst the weavers, at the same 
period of life, 7 deaths in 36, or 19.44 per cent. 

Taking a general average of the mortality of white and 
colored of all ages in these occupations, we have for the white 
shoemakers a mortality of about 4 per cent.; and for the color- 
ed shoemakers 21.68 per cent.; difference, 17.83. For the 
white bobbin winders about 4.71 per cent; colored bobbin 
winders 15.27 per cent.; difference 10.46. White weavers, 
1.38 per cent.; colored weavers, 15.11 per cent.; difference, 
10.73. 

The diseases of which these prisoners died, were chiefly of 
a chronic character. Of the 176 deaths reported in these 
tables, 63 are referred to pulmonary consumption, 28 to scro- 
lula and tubercles of other parts, and a large proportion of the 
remainder to other chronic affections. 
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At this point the investigations of the committee might per- 
haps cease, as they were appointed with more especial refer- 
ence to the mortality in the prisons under the inspection of the 
Society. But the inquiry naturally. arises, are the results 
obtained in the prisons of Philadelphia peculiar to these insti- 
tutions, and inseparable from the system of confinement prac. 
tised here, or are they to be found in other prisons conducted 
upon the same plan, as well as in those where associate labor 
in work-shops, and in the open air is adopted ? 

The committee regret that the materials for arriving at a 
satisfactory solution of this quere, are not at their disposal. 
The published statistics of most of the prisons of the United 
States fall far short of that completeness and accuracy which 
distinguish our own, and which could alone enable us to sub- 
mit them to the same searching scrutiny. Tables, such as those 
from which the above results have been drawn, rarely appear: 
and in some, the deaths of the white and colored are not even 
designated. 

The only two separate penitentiaries besides those at Philadel- 
phia, are the Western State Penitentiary, at Pittsburg, and the 
State Prison of New Jersey, at Trenton. From the former we 
have, in the Report of the Inspectors for 1847, a statistical table 
of mortality, covering a period of ten years, in which is recorded 
the number of prisoners received in each year, the white and 
colored being designated, with the deaths of the two classes, and 
their diseases, the time in confinement before death, and the age 
of the deceased. From this table, we learn, that from 1837 to 
1847, 797 prisoners were admitted to hard labor; of these, 66§ 
were white, and 129 colored: of these, 26 deaths occurred 
amongst the es and 13 amongst the colored, or not quite 
er cent. of colored. 


.90 per cent. of whites, and about 10 


> a 


deste ig t Gea same period, there were 156 par ‘dons at Pitts- 
] 


burg, or nearly 20 in every 100 were released before the ex 
piration of their terms, a larger number than at the Eastern 
State Penitentiary. What number of these pardons were on 
account of ill health, and how many were from the white, and 
how many from the colored convicts, does not appear. It is 
evident, however, that the general average of mortality at this 
institution, is influenced by the pardons, to an extent greater 
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than at the Eastern Institution, where the pardons for both 
colors amount to only 11.50 in the hundred. ) 

The data furnished by the published reports from Trenton, 
are not sufficiently full for the purpose of this report; and the 
committee have failed in procuring returns embracing the 
several points involved in this inquiry, in time for insertion 
here. Should these be obtained at any future period, they will 
be placed at the disposal of the Society. 

We have no published statistics from the several congregate 
prisons in the United States, which would enable us to institute 
a just comparison between them and those to which our atten- 
tion has been specially directed. But in order in some mea- 
sure to supply this defect, a letter was addressed by the chair- 
man of this Committee to Dr. J. W. Bemis, of Charlestown, 
Mass., requesting information from him upon the state of health 
at the Massachusetts State Prison, of which he has been for 
some years past the physician. 

The information desired was embraced in the following 
queries: 

First. As to the number of prisoners received there from the 
year 1829 to 1849. 

Secondly. The number of white and colored. 

Thirdly. The number of deaths during this period, with the 
number of white and colored; and the disease of which each 
prisoner died—with the period of his confinement at which 
death occurred. 

Fourthly. The average length of sentences of white and 
colored inmates. 

Fifthly. The number of pardons granted during this period, 
and the proportion of white and colored pardoned. 

Jn answer to these inquiries, the Committee were obligingly 
furnished with tables prepared under the direction of Dr. Bemis, 
embracing most of the information sought for, being defective 
only in the item relating to the average length of sentences. 

Without presenting the full details of these tables, the Com- 
mittee will content themselves with giving a general summary, 
as they have done with the documents from other institutions. 
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5 


STATISTICS FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON, AT 
CHARLESTOWN. 


ye 
f ~¢ 


gfftts ; Whites. Colored. Total. 
1829, October 1, in prison, 258 32 290 
Received from Oct. 1, 1829, to Oct. 1, 1839, —-908 98 1,006 


——_ 


1,166 130 =: 1,296 











Deaths, 45 13 58 


45 white deaths in 1,166, is 3.86 per cent., or nearly 33 in the hundred. 
13 colored deaths in 130, is 10 per cent., or 10 in the hundred. 


58 deaths of both colors in 1,296, is 4.47 p. ct., or nearly 44 in the hundred. 


Whites. Colored. Total. 
1839, Oct. 1, in prison, 291 27 318 
Received from Oct. 1, 1889, to Oct. 1, 1849 944 101 1,045 


1,235 123 1,363 








Deaths, 21 4) 26 





21 white deaths in 1,235, is 1.70 per cent., or not quite 1? to the hundred. 
5 colored deaths in 128, is 3.90 per cent., or nearly 4 in the hundred. 





26 deaths of both colors in 1,363, is 1.90 p. ct., or nearly 2 in the hundred. 


For the Twenty Years. 


—66 white deaths in 2,110, is-3.12 per cent., or 3 in the hundred. | 
18 colored deaths in 231, is 7.79 per ct., or a little over 7? to the hundred. 
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84 deaths in 2341, is 3.58 per cent., or a little more than 34 in the hundred. 





Pardons. 


254 white pardons in 2,110, is 12.04 per cent., or 12 in the hundred. 
14 colored pardons in 231, is 6.06 per cent., or 6 in the hundred. 


268 pardons in 2,341, is 11.44 per cent., or nearly 114 in the hundred. 


The diseases at Charlestown are very similar to those which 
prevail in the prisons of Philadelphia; the large proportion 
being of the chronic character. Of the whole number of deaths, 
46 were from consumption and tubercles, 10 from dropsy of 
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the abdomen or chest; and of the rest, but 7 were from acute 
diseases. Of the 18 deaths of colored prisoners, 11 are re- 
ported as dying of consumption, and 4 of dropsy; 1 of disease 
of pancreas, 1 of chronic peritonitis, and 1 of old age. The 
period of confinement at which death occurred, in these cases, 
is stated, as follows :—One at 11 years, one at 9 years, one at 8 
years and 4 months, 2 at 7 years and 8 months, one at 4 years, 
2 between 3 and 4 years, one between 2 and 3 years, 3 be- 
tween 1 and 2 years, and 6 under a year. Of these 18, 3 were 
under 20 years of age, 6 between 20 and 30, 5 between 30 and 
40,2 between 40 and 50; 2, age unknown—one of whom is 
reported as dying of old age. 

The average length of sentences, and the proportion which 
the terms of the white and colored bear to each other, was not 
conveniently attainable; but Dr. Bemis is of the opinion that 
the average length of sentences of the blacks is longer than 
that of the whites. The state of health of prisoners on admis- 
sion is not recorded, though Dr. B. believes that the number is 
very large who are admitted “ broken down by intemperance, 
excess, and exposure of every kind.” The recent law for the 
removal of cases of insanity to the Insane Asylum at Worces- 
ter, has been thought by some to diminish the mortality at 
Charlestown. Upon this point, Dr. Bemis remarks, “ That 
previous to 1844, there was no law for the removal of those 
sent here insane, or who became so here. In 1844, 7 insane 
were sent to the Worcester Asylum; whether they were all in- 
sane or not, when sent here, I know not. In 1845, in January, 
[ was appointed the medical officer, and since that time I can 
speak :—One case recommitted, in 1846, to Worcester—not a 
new one ; 2 cases of dementia—stupid when they came here— 
not sent; 1 case in 1848—sent here insane, and sent to Wor- 
cester; these are all.” 

From these facts it-;would appear that the discharge of cases 
of insanity from this prison, could not materially affect the 
general ratio of mortality. 

It will now be perceived that the number of prisoners admitted 
into the two institutions, of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, 
during a like period of time, has varied but littlke—in the for- 
mer 2,341, in the latter 2,421, The whites at Charlestown 
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number 2,110, the colored 231. At Philadelphia, the whites 
are 1,631, colored 790. Of the 2,110 whites at the Massa- 
chusetts institution, 66 died; of the 1,631 at the Pennsylvania 
institution, 73 died. Of the 231 colored at the former, 18 
died; of the 790 colored at the latter, 141 died. During the 
same period, there were at the Massachusetts Prison, 268 
pardons, or 1 to every 11.44 convicted, and at Eastern Peni- 
tentiary 278 pardons, or 1 in every 11.50. The proportion of 
colored persons pardoned in Massachusetts is as 6 in the 100; 
in Pennsylvania as 3 in the 100. 

In selecting the State Prison of Massachusetts for this com- 
parison, the committee were not actuated by a desire to become 
involved in the controversy as to the comparative merits of 
the two systems of confinement, of which the Eastern State 
Penitentiary of Philadelphia, and this prison have generally 
been regarded as the exponents—but simply to present the facts 
as derived from authentic and official sources. They believe 
that the Charlestown prison is one of the best managed con- 
gregate prisons in the Union, especially when considered in 
reference to the arrangements for health ; and hence, although 
a comparison with it, on this score, might appear disadvanta- 
geous to other institutions, yet it is important to take advantage 
of the experience thus furnished to aid in the improvement of 
the less salubrious establishments. Without inquiring into the 
details of the discipline at Charlestown, it may be stated in 
general terms, that the occupations pursued there are generally 
of the healthy and athletic kind. The prisoners labor in large, 
airy work shops, and those who are placed at sedentary trades 
are allowed an hour each day for exercise in the open air. In 
1848, there were employed, 72 stone cutters, 2 carpenters, 3 
tool grinders, 6 team hands, 20 blacksmiths, 2 whitesmiths, 14 
tin-workers, 4 printers, 69 cabinet makers and upholsterers, 5 
carvers, 21 brush makers, 5 tailors, 13 shoemakers, 1 cooper, 
9 employed in cookery, 1 baker, 2 barbers, 2 washers, solitary 
prison sweepers, &c., 9, wood sawyers, coal carriers, &c., 6, 
hospital attendants 2, waiters and runners, in shops and house, 
6*. So far, then, as the influence of trades upon health is con- 





* See Documents relating to the State Prison, 1848, p. 9-10. Senate, No. 5. 
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cerned, it will be seen that the Charlestown Institution has a 
great advantage over the prisons of Philadelphia, and that this 
-is peculiarly felt by the colored convicts, who suffer so much 
in our prisons, from the want of out-door exercise and active 
employment. 

Other hygienic arrangements exist at Charlestown, which 
are believed to be promotive of the general good health which 
prevails there, amongst which may be mentioned a regular 
system of bathing, during the entire year, a wholesome and 
nutritious diet, excellent accommodations for the’ sick and 
invalid prisoners, and a general mildness of discipline, which 
may counteract, in some measure, the depressing influences of 
imprisonment. 


Such, then, as stated in a general form, are the results of the 
examination made by your Committee, of the facts within their 
reach, bearing upon the inquiry directed by the Society. These 
results are obviously qualified by the committal of insane per- 
sons, and persons otherwise diseased, as noticed in the medical 
reports from year to year; but the leading facts, those which 
have governed the plan of this report, are of sufficient impor- 
tance to be presented to the Society, as motives for earnest 
and special effort on their part. It is evident that a class of 
persons, who, from various causes, form a considerable portion 
of the whole number of the inmates of our prisons, and are 
known to be peculiarly susceptible to the enervating influences 
of prison life, are subjected, disproportionably, to the causes 
of disease and. consequent death; that the courts, by the undue 
length of sentences; that the Executive, by an unequal distribu- 
tion of pardons; and that the system of prison labor, by its 
want of adaptation to clear indications of hygiene, are all 
pressing with undue force upon the class in question; and we 
are thus brought to concur in the conclusion already frequently 
announced by the medical officer of the Eastern Penitentiary, 
that there is an excess of mortality. 

It appears to your Committee that each prisoner should have 
at least a sufficient supply of pure air, and of sun-light, within 


his cell, or workshop, to insure the healthful performance of his 
functions; a greater variety of occupations, and those of the 
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more healthful class, should be introduced; and working in the 
open air should be especially encouraged in cases of feeble 
or flagging health, or in those predisposed to scrofula and con- 
sumption. 

The latter is imperatively demanded for many of the colored 
prisoners, especially those of 20 years of age and under, who 
die in such appalling numbers at the sedentary occupations at 

which they are now placed. In the opinion of your Committee, 
these modifications could be introduced without encroaching 
upon the principles of the separate system, and at a moderate 
expense. Their adoption would be followed, we think, by a 
marked diminution both in the mortality and insanity, together 
with an improvement in the general productiveness of the es- 
tablishment. For while a system is pursued which enfeebles 
and enervates both body and mind, the full results of labor 
cannot be realized, nor can the moral influences which tend to 
reformation, be rendered effective. If, therefore, some radical 
and permanent measures are not adopted to this end, life and 
health will be subjected to continued hazard, and the whole 
system of separate confinement be brought into disrepute. 

To the humane mind, the sacrifice of human life under a 
penal system, which professes as one of its chief ends, the re- 
storation of the offender to the bosom of society, is fraught 
with the most serious reflections. No matter how poor or de- 
graded the object, he is still entitled to the protection of society, 
and his life is equally precious in the sight of Heaven, with that 
of his more prosperous neighbour. The law so professes to 
regard him, when it consigns him to a prison, as a just punish- 
ment for his crimes; but when the state assumes the control of 
his movements, and appropriates the proceeds of his labor, it 
is equally bound to protect him, and to neglect no reasonable 
measure to preserve his mental and physical health. 

Your Committee are not unmindful of the embarrassments 
which attend the administration of public institutions of this 
kind : the popular prejudice against prison labor, the complaints 
of tax payers, the prevalent sentiment against making prisoners 
too comfortable, and the difficulties of securing proper legisla- 
tive interference, are all obstacles in the way of reform. Never- 
theless, feeling, as we all do, a deep interest in a question so 
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closely identified with the interests of humanity, we cannot re- 
main indifferent or inactive in the presentcase. Your Commit- 
tee have noticed, with satisfaction, that recent measures for the 
improvement of the health of the inmates of the Eastern State 
Penitentiary, have been commenced, and they cannot but hope, 
that they will be vigorously prosecuted, until their object is 
accomplished. In the meantime, it is the manifest duty of the 
Society, to watch with unceasing vigilance the operation of 
these measures; and to urge persevering and energetic action, 
until the evils complained of are removed. Their position be- 
fore the public is one of heavy responsibility, and upon their 
action much will depend. 
Respectfully submitted, 


ISAAC PARRISH, M. D., 
HENRY 8S. PATTERSON, M. D., 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, 

H. GIBBONS, M. D. 


Philadelphia, 10th month 8th, 1849. 





No. VL—ADAPTATION OF PENAL LAWS TO PECULIARITIES IN 
THE MODE OF PUNISHMENT. 


To THe Epitors: 

Gentlemen,—F rom a pamphlet recently published, entitled 
“An Inquiry into the Alleged Tendency of the Separation of 
Convicts, one from the other, to produce Disease and Derange- 
ment,” I transcribe the following paragraph: 


“A penal system ought to aim at economizing pain, by diffusing the 
largest amount of salutary terror, and thereby deterring as much as possi- 
ble from crimes, at the smallest expense of punishment actually inflicted. 
[fa penal process, which might be completed in a month, accomplishes as 
fully the ends of punishment, as that which extends through a series of 
years, and without any greater hazard to the bodily or intellectual sanity of 
the sufferer, it is a most desirable saving of the convict’s time, a sensible re- 
lief to the public treasury in a variety of ways, and a vast reduction of the 
number of persons in confinement at any one period. 

“ Besides, the advocates of a severer, but briefer process, might further 
urge, that to seize a suspected man in the midst of his occupations, and 
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hurry him away from his family and his neighbors, and shut him up, som 
months it may he to await a trial, and, if convicted, transport him they 
to the penitentiary, even under a twelve months’ sentence, is no ligh 
fliction ; while to extend it to five, seven, or ten years, is to cut out; 
section of his active life, to break up all his domestie associations ant 
to reduce his family to penury as well as infamy, and oftentimes to” 
jeopardy, some of the chief objects of the punishment. For we hold itt 
be quite indisputable, that the crisis in the moral effects of imprisonment for 
crime, is often reached at a very early period in the progress of it, and that 
the influence of confinement under any system) beyond that period, is often 
far worse than useless. So that it is by no means clear, that one of the . 
most important futuie revolutions in the science of prison-discipline, will 
not occur in some such form; and instead of a man’s being incarcerated 
seven or ten years for forging a letter, or passing a counterfeit note, or re- 
ceiving stolen goods, he will be summarily convicted, and punished with a 
severity proportioned to the heinousness of his crime; but allowing hima 
much earlier opportunity to return to his place in society, and prove his 
claim to new confidence, before his name is blotted out, and all his social 
relations and sympathies extinguished.” 























The reading of this passage put me upon thinking of the 
abuses to which the right of punishment is open, and how often 
it is exercised with a most unbecoming levity or inconsidera- 
tion. A very superficial student of history remembers how 
many of the infamous designs of tyrants have been accom- 
plished by the aid of penal laws. What hosts of upright and 
guiltless men and women have been sacrificed to bigotry and 
fanaticism under the forms of justice; and how it would shock 
the public sentiment of any country in Christendom, were a 
legislature to propose to restore to the criminal code those 
severe and bloody enactments which were once regarded with 
indifference, if not with favor. Is it not possible that we re- 
tain customs, or practice abuses which will seem to a coming 
age quite as much out of character as these former usages now 
appear to us? Especially when we take into view the progress 
which is now making in science and civilization. Among 
other things not done, which I think ought to be done, is a com- 
plete revision of our criminal laws, with a view especially to 
such changes as may be found needful to adapt them to the 
present state of society, and to the improved modes of prison- 
discipline. 

If 1 am not mistaken, nearly thirty years have elapsed with- 
out even an attempt to modify the penal code of Pennsylvania, 
so as to make it accord with the peculiar mode of prison dis- 
cipline which the State has adopted: or to be more specific, the 
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attention of our legislature has not been called distinctly to the 
& question, Whether the term of imprisonment for sundry offences 
} under our laws, might not be greatly abridged, and yet leave 
a much more severe penalty for our convicts than is suffered 
for the same offence in other States ? 

In the progress of society, crimes assume a new character. 
Inducements to a particular criminal course are much stronger 
in some communities than in others, and the restraining influ- 
ences need to be strengthened. So, also, that which in one State 
of society would be scarcely ranked among penal offences, 
would, under other circumstances, be regarded as among the 
highest. Sometimes the frequency of particular offences—such 
as maritime or commercial frauds—bank defalcations, and 
breaches of trust,—awakens the attention of the legislature, and 
very important modifications are made in the laws to meet 
a temporary exigency. The occurrence of repeated crimes 
against chastity, for example, and the various auxiliaries and 
inducements to commit them, suggest the necessity of severer 
penalties; and to graduate punishment to crime, so as to se- 
cure the concurrence of public sentiment,—not underrating the 
criminality of the act and so encouraging it on the one hand, 
nor, on the other, overdoing the matter of punishment and so 
arraying popular prejudice against law,—is by no means an 
easy task. 

If it were practicable, it would certainly be our duty, so to 
vary the measure of suffering for each specific offence against 
the law, as to answer to the countless varieties of human 
character and condition, in respect to health, age, constitution, 
temperament, associations, influence, motives, &c., &c. A 


fortiori, are we bound to see that our forms or modes of 


punishment always bear some just proportion to the nature 
and aggravation of offences. 

If we deal justly between the community and a horse- 
thief, by forbidding him to pass the limits of his native town 
for three years, it by no means follows that we should not 
do injustice, by confining the same man in a common county 
gaol the same length of time, for a like offence. And if we 
should conclude to put him ina dark dungeon, and feed him 
on bread and water, then three weeks’ confinement may be 
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quite as severe an infliction as the three years’ restriction, in 
the other instances. Now to adopt indiscriminately these three 
modes of punishment for the same offence, without any modifi- 
cation of time, would seem to be a wanton abuse of power. 
We suppose the advocates of convict-separation hold, that 
their mode of imprisonment ought to accomplish its end, noi 
only more perfectly but also more promptly, than the congre- 
gate or associate system. The power to do good or harm 
is certainly more likely to be developed early, where the 
previous social condition of the convict is so absolutely re. 
versed as it is in a separate prison; and hence we should na- 
turally expect to find some corresponding modifications of ihe 
penal code, or the administration of it, in respect to the 
length of sentences. If our mode of punishing an offender is 
such, that the undue protraction of the time may defeat the 
end we have in view, it is a great neglect, if the legislature 
does not watch its operation and ascertain how much the 
period may be abridged, without unduly relaxing the severity, 
or lessening the efficiency of the punishment. 

Reflection upon this subject has suggested to the mind of the 
writer a few queries, which he would be glad to have you 
record, for the purpose of directing the attention of our philan- 
thropists, as well as of our law makers and magistrates to this 
subject. 

I. Where the law invests the court with discretionary power 
as to time, should not much more care and deliberation be used 
in ascertaining and determining the circumstances of the 
offender and the offence, than is usually given to these con- 
siderations? And is not more harm than good often done, both 
to the convict and the community, by a want of due discretion 
in this particular ? 

Half a dozen men and women are in the dock to receive 
their sentence. The judge has been harassed and worn down 
by a close argument or provoked bya weak one, or he has 
been vexed and irritated by some pragmatical lawyer, and 
before his faint stomach can be replenished, he is moved by 
the prosecuting oflicer to dispose of the forlorn wretches at 
the bar. Some amicus curi@ begs to suggest a few reasons 
why the mildest sentence should be passed upon this young 
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man, or upon that old woman. It is an unfortunate time.— 
Appetite is clamorous.—Time is short.—The suggestions are 
impatiently received.—The leaves of the statute book have 
been turned down at the proper places by the prosecuting 
officer or the clerk, and passed up to the judge, and he rapidly 
dooms the culprits, one after another, to two, five, seven, or ten 
years imprisonment! How soon the words are uttered,—but 
oh the long hours, and days, and months that are counted by 
the unhappy convicts in consequence of their utterance! 

lJ. Is it not a question, whether the average period of the 
life of convicts, (after they become such,) which is appropri- 
ated to their punishment, is not greatly disproportioned to the 
average time that is left after the expiration of the sentence, to 
profit by the discipline ? 

To determine this, we ought to ascertain the following points: 

(1.) The average period of life at which imprisonment com- 
mences; (2.) The average length of sentences, and (3.) The 
average life of convicts after the close of their first sentence. 

Probably most inquirers would be surprised by the result. 

III. At what point of time in the progress of the execution of 
a sentence, are the good or evil effects of the discipline most likely 
to appear in convicts generally, and what difference is there in 
this respect between the separate and congregate system ! 

IV. What may be regarded as the comparative degree of 
severity of the same sentence, on the same individual, in a 
separate and in a congregate prison ? 

V. What marks are there, if any, by which to determine 
when the longer imprisonment of a convict will be worse than 
useless; and what means can be devised, consistently with the 
ends of justice and the dignity of the government, to provide 
for such cases ? 





aie 
No. VIL—THE PARDONING POWER. 
Messrs. Epitors: 
May I inquire through your Journal, what mischiefs would 
result from limiting the pardoning power of the executive, to 
cases in which the judge, who presided at the trial, and the 


warden and inspectors concur in the propriety of its being 
exercised ? 


-ALIQUIS. 
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NOTICES. ~— 


No. 1.—-Fourth Report of the Prison Association of New York, 
Albany, 1849: Made tothe Legislature, in pursuance of its 
charter. 


We have not space left to do more than recommend this volume to the 
attention of our readers. It contains five hundred and seventy-nine pages, 
and abounds in statistical information. The reports from the various exe- 
cutive committees are continued ; and they afford gratifying evidence of the 
zeal and perseverance of the members. Summaries of reports of nineteen 
State prisons, and of a number of the country jails of the State of New 
York, furnish a large mass of materials for reference. The letter of Mr. 
Gould, on the “Sources of Crime,”’ will be found peculiarly interesting. 
There is a great variety of miscellaneous information, including a review 
of the reforms in the penal code of New York, obtained through the inter- 
vention of the Association. Some account is given of the difficulties 
occasioned by the opposition of certain prison officers, and of the course 
of the Association in relation thereto. Upon the whole, we may safely 
pronounce this report to be unexampled in this country; and we shall take 
the earliest opportunity to bestow upon it a more extended notice. 





—~>— 


No. 2.—Rules for Securing an Unhealthy Bed-room. 


A foreign journal furnishes us with the following contribution to the cor- 
rection of well-known abuses :— 


If you want to have a thoroughly unhealthy bed-room, these are the pre- 
cautions you should take :—Fasten a chimney-board against the fire-place, 
so as to prevent foul air from escaping in the night; and, of course, in the 
night season, never have a door or a window open. Use no perforated zinc 
in pannelling; especially avoid it in small bed-rooms. So you will geta 
room full of bad air. But in the same room there is bad, worse, and worst: 
vour object is to have the worst air possible. Suffocating machines are 
made by every upholsterer; attach one to your bed; it is an apparatus of 
poles, rings, and curtains. By drawing your curtains around you before you 
sleep, you insure to yourself a condensed body of foul air over your person. 
This poison vapour-bath you will find to be most efficient when it is made 
of any thick materia]. There being transpiration through the skin, it 
would not be a bad idea to see whether this cannot be in some way hindered. 
The popular method will do very well; smother the flesh as much as pos- 
sible in feathers. A wandering princess, in some fairy tale, came to a 
king’s house. The king’s wife, with the curiosity and acuteness proper to 
her sex, wished to ascertain whether their guest was truly born a princess, 
and at the same time found out how to solve the question. She put three 
peas on the young lady’s paliasse, and over them a large feather bed, and 
then another, then another—in fact, fifteen feather beds. Next morning 
the princess looked pale, and in answer to inquiries how she had passed the 
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night, said that she had been unable to sleep at all, because the bed had 
lumps in it. The king’s wife knew then that their guest showed her good 
breeding. Take this highborn lady for a model. The feathers retain all 
heat about your body, and stifle the skin so far effectually that you awake 
in the morning pervaded by a sense of languor, which must be very agree- 
able to a person who has it in his mind to be unhealthy. In order to keep 
a check upon exhalation about your head (which otherwise might have too 
much the appearance of nature,) put on a stout, closely woven nightcap. 
People who are at the height of cleverness in this respect, sleep with their iid | 
heads under the bed-clothes. Take no rest on a hair mattress; it is elastic CES 
and pleasant, certainly, but it does not encase the body; and, therefore, you age 
run a risk of not awaking languid. Never wash when you go to bed; you we 
are not going to see anybody, and, therefore, there is no use in washing. a 
In the morning wet no more skin than you absolutely must—that is to say, | 7 
no more than your neighbors will see during the day—the face and hands. Se ae 
So much you may do with a tolerably good will, since it is the other parts oe | 
of the surface of the body more covered and more impeded in the full dis- ee 
charge of its functions, which has rather the more need of ablution. It is, 
therefore, fortunate that you can leave that other part unwashed. Five 
minutes of sponging and rubbing over the whole body in the morning would 
tend to invigorate the system, and would send you with a cheerful glow to J 
the day’s business or pleasure. Avoid it by all means, if you desire to be if 
unhealthy. Do not forget that although you must, unfortunately, apply 
water to your face, you can find warrant in custom to excuse you from an- 
noying it with soap; and for the water again you are at liberty to take ven- 
geance by obtaining compensation, damages out of that part of the head 

which the hair covers. Never wash it; soil it; clog it with oil or lard— 
either of which will answer your purpose, as either will keep out air as well 
as water, and promote the growth of a thick morion of scurf. Lard in the 
bed-room is called bear’s grease. In connexion with its virtues in promoting 
growth of hair, there is a tale, which I believe to be no fiction; not the old 
and profane jest of the man who rubbed a deal box with it over night and 
found a hair trunk in the morning. It is said that the first adventurer who 
advertised bear’s grease for sale appended to the laudation of its efficacy a 
nota bene, that gentlemen, after applying it, should wash the palms of 
their hands, otherwise the hair would sprout thence also. I admire that 
speculator,—grimly satiric at the expense both of himself and of his customers. 
He jested at his own pretensions, and declared, by an oblique hint, that he 
did not look for friends among the scrupulously clean! Of course as you do 
not cleanse your body daily, so you will not show favor to your feet. Keep 
up a due distinction between the upper and lower members. When a Ger- 
man prince was told confidently that he had dirty hands, he replied, with 
the liveliness of conscious triumph, “ Ah, do you call dat dirty? You should 
see my toes!” Some people wash them once in every month—that will do . 
very well; or once a year, it matters little which. In what washing you 
find yourself unable to omit, use only the finest towels, those which inflict 
the least friction on the skin. Having made these arrangements for your- 
self, take care that they are adhered to, so far as may be convenient through- 
out your household. Here and there put numerous sleepers into a single 
room; this is a good thing for children, when you require to blanch them, 
and render them delicate ; but you must care not to carry this too far, other- 
Wise you will render them pasty, pot-bellied, and deformed. It was this 
practice which was so successful at Tooting in thinning the population. By 
all means let a baby have foul air, not only by the use of suflocating appa- 
ratus, but by causing it to sleep where there are four or five others, in a 
well-closed room. So much is due to the maintenance of our orthodox rate 
of infant mortality. 


* 
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No. 3.—Foundling Hospitals in France. 


M. de Watteville has recently presented a Report to the Minister of the 
Interior, on the condition of the foundlings and exposed children in France, 
It is curious to observe from this the influence of local circumstances in 
regulating their numbers. We may divide France into four compartments: 

ents on the land frontier; those on the sea frontier; the manu- 


facturing and the agricultural departments. Ten departments of the land 







































frontier, with a population of 4,606,983 persons, count only 6,224 foundlings 
1 in 740 inhabitants), and 1,197 exposures in 141,925 births (1 in 119). 

welve departments on the sea-board furnish, in a population of 6.364,123 
individuals, 12,142 foundlings (1 in 371), and in 184,156 births, 5,098 ex- 
posures (1 in 36). In the agricultural departments, the foundlings are 1 in 
650, and the exposures 1 in 50. In the manufacturing departments, the 
foundlings are also 1 in 650, but the exposures are only 1 in 58. Those 
departments which possess large centres of population, have 1 foundling in 
204 inhabitants, and 1 exposure in 25 births; and in the departments con- 
— poor, there is found to be 1 in 255 inhabitants, and 1 exposure in 35 

Irths. 

In 1784, according to Necker, the number of foundlings below 12 years 
of age were 40,000, and in 1811 it reached 69,000; but then France con- 
sisted of a population of 40 millions, inhabiting 130 departments. When, 
after the peace, the country resumed its natural limits, the number of found- 
lings below 12 years of age was found to be— 

In 1819, ' . ee 99,346 
1825, . . eile 117,305 
1830, . ‘ bie he 118,073 
1833, ° ‘ ger ry 129,699 

The rapidly increasing numbers, and consequent expense, alarmed the 
government, who proposed to the provincial authorities, that the baskets for 
the clandestine reception of the children should be suppressed, and that a 
system of change of residence of those living in the hospitals should be 
organized, to discourage those persons who, aware of the residences of their 
children, and of their consequent power to withdraw them, did not hesitate 
to place them in the hospitals, though quite able to support them. These 
measures were only partially adopted, but yet with the effect of reducing 
the numbers in 1839 to 95,624 foundlings, and the exposures to 1 in 36 
births, at which numbers they have continued nearly stationary. The mor» 
tality of these unfortunate children has much diminished since 1839, when 
a medical inspectorship for each department was established. By law, too, 
a guardianship is exercised by the hospital commissions over the children 
after their twelfth year, but, according to M. de Watteville’s report, only 
effectnally in 20 out of 86 departments. The consequence is, that these 
children furnish 15 per cent. of the convict population, 13 per cent. of the 
prison population, and a fifth part of the entire number of prostitutes! It 
sufficiently indicates the present mortality to state that 1 child is exposed 
for every 39 births; while, some years after, the proportion of foundlings to 
the inhabitants is 1 to 353.—L’ Union Medicale, 1849, No. 55. 





—<—_— 


No. 4.—Statistics of Mortality in Paris. 


The Tables of Mortality published at Paris, for the first six months of 
1849, and addressed to the Academy of Medicine by the Prefect of Police 
and the Minister of the Interior, show that, during that space of time, 
30,274 persons died in Paris, of whom 15,677, or nearly a moiety, died ot 
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cholera morbus. Of these, 15,676 deaths from cholera, 9,019 took place in 
private dwelling-houses, 7,740 were individuals of the male, and 7,937 of 
the female sex, which is tantamount to saying, that the female sex has 
suffered rather more than the males from cholera morbus, as was the case 
in the year 1832. The Union Medicale states that, in the civil and military 
hospitals, 3,498 men and 3,160 women died, while, in private dwelling- 
houses, there were 4,242 deaths amongst males, and 4,777 amongst females. 
If to the 15,677 deaths registered up to the end of June, we add the 790 
deaths in the month of July, and the 453 in the month of August, we find, 
up to the 15th of August, a total number of 16,920 deaths, against 18,056 
from the same disease in the year 1832.” 





<> 


No. 5.—Anti-vital Influences of Cities on Various Classes. 


The influence of the poisonous emanations which hover over and infect 
our towns, is chiefly exerted upon the laboring population, and next upon 
the class of tradesmen. Thus, if we compare the average age, at death, 
of the gentry, the tradesmen, and the artizans in London, we find, that, 
while the gentry live to 44 years of age, the tradesmen live only to 23, and 
the artisans to 22 years of age. But, if we except the deaths of those 
21, we find, that, while the gentry die at 61, the tradesmen die at 50, and 
the artisans at 49 years of age. The gentry of London lose 1 year of their 
lives, the tradesmen 13 years, and the artisans 16 years. If we take the 
deaths above 21 years of age, the gentry lose 3 years of their lives, the 
tradesmen 12 years, and the artisans 13 years.— Unhealthiness of London. 





<> 


No. 6.—A Philanthropist. 


We are told that in Manchester, England, it is the custom of the 
criminal class to celebrate the liberation of a comrade by a day of carousal. 
They wait at the door of the prison, carry him off in triumph, and thus 
guard against any extraordinary circumstance, any exception to the general 
rule, which might occur tosave him. But of late years, it seems, an oppo- 
sition has started; an influence of an opposite kind is lying in wait, and 
now and then a brand is plucked from the burning. ‘This opposing force, 
it may be thought, is the respectable class of Manchester, who have thus 
arrayed themselves against the criminal class. Alas! no. The good angel 
is a solitary individual—a humble workman in a foundry, who obeys the 
Divine impulse without knowing why; and withont a theory or a plan, 
neutralizes alike the destinies of the law and the aljlurements of the law- 
breakers. 

This individual is Thomas Wright, an old man of threescore-and-ten, 
employed in a foundry, and the father of nineteen children. The following 
account is given by a Manchester paper, of the way in which his attention 
was first attracted to the prison world :— There was a man of a sailor-like 
appearance who had got work at the foundry asa laborer; he was a steady and 
industrious workman, and had obtained the favorable notice of Mr. Wright. 
One day the employer came and asked if he (Wright) was aware that they 
had a returned-transport in the place? He had learned that the sailor was 
such. Mr. Wright desired to be allowed to speak with the man, and 
ascertain the fact. Permission was given; and during the day he took a 
casual opportunity, not to excite the suspicions of the other workmen, of 
Saying to the man, ‘My friend, where did you work last?’ ‘I’ve been 
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abroad,’ was the reply. The man was nota liar. After some conversation, 
he confessed, with tears in his eyes, that he had been a convict. He said 
he was desirous of not falling into ill courses, and kept his secret, to avoid 
being refused work if he told the truth. Wright was convinced that in the 
future he would act honestly, and repairing to their common employer, 
begged, as a personal favor, that the man might not be discharged. He 
even offered to become bound for his good conduct. This was ten years 
ago; and the prejudice against persons who had ever broken the law was 
more intense than it is now. ‘There were objections; and other partners 
had to be consulted in so delicate a matter. Great numbers of men were 
employed in the foundry; and should the matter come to their knowledge, 
it would have the appearance to them of encouraging crime. This was on 
the day of paying wages for the week. Before night, however, Wright 
had the satisfaction te obtain a promise that, upon his responsibility, the 
convict should be kept. The following day Wright went to look after his 
protegé—he was gone. On inquiring, he found he had been paid off and 
discharged the previous night. It was a mistake. The first order for his 
dismissal had not been countermanded, and gone he was. Mr. Wright at 
once sent off a messenger to the man’s lodging to bring him back to the 
foundry. He returned only to say the man had left his lodgings at five 
o’clock in the morning, with a bundle containing all his property under his 
arm.” In short, notwithstanding every effort of this benevolent person to 
find him, the poor convict was never more heard of. 

This incident made Mr. Wright think as well as feel. The case was 
only a solitary one. He had been attracted to the man by the mere circum- 
stance of their passing a portion of the day at the same work; but were 
there not hundreds of other cases, of equal exigence, which had as strong 
a claim upon his sympathy? He went tothe New Bailey, and conversed 
with the prisoners, passing with them his only day of rest—Sunday. ‘The 
jealousy with which the authorities at first viewed his proceedings was 
gradually changed into approbation; and at length, when a prisoner was 
about to be discharged, he was asked if he could find the man a situa- 
tion. Hedidso. ‘This was the commencement of his ministry of love. 
In ten years from that time, he has succeeded in rescuing upwards of three 
hundred persons from the career of crime! Many of these cases are very 
peculiar; very few, indeed, have relapsed into crime. He has constantly 
five or six on his list, for whom he is looking out for work. Very frequently 
he persuades the former employer to give the erring another trial. Some- 
times he becomes guarantee for their honesty and good conduct; for a poor 
man, in considerable sums, 20/. to 601. In only one instance has a bond so 
given been forfeited, and that was a very peculiar case. The large majority 
keep their places with credit to themselves and to their noble benefactor. 
Most of them—for Mr. Wright never loses sight of a man he has once 
befriended, through his own neglect—attend church or Sunday-school, ad- 
here to their temperance pledges, and live honest and reputable lives. And 
all this is the work of one unaided, poor, uninfluential old man! What, 
indeed, might he not do were he gifted with the fortune and the social posi- 
tiou of a Howard ?” 


—_—{-_ —_ 


No. 7.—Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Prison Discipline Society. Boston: May, 1849. 
132 pp. 12mo. 


We did not receive this document until the matter for our present num- 
ber was prepared, or we should have devoted considerable space to it. We 
regret this the less, inasmuch as the document itself has been widely circu- 
lated in Philadelphia and its vicinity, and those who have read it intelligently, 
can profit by the information it contains, as well as detect its fallacious 
reasonings and forced conclusions, without our aid. 





